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REVIEWS. 


The Works of Alexander Pope ; with a Me- 
moir of the Author, Notes, and Critical 
Notices on each Poem—by the Rev. G. 
Croly, L.L.D. Vol. I. London: A. J. 
Valpy, M.A. 


Tuts is a handsome work: the poet is po- 
pular, the editor a man of learning and 

nius, the bookseller a pushing man of 
Se: and it is likely the speculation 
may succeed. There are, however, giants 
in the way: Mr. Murray has for some time 
announced a new edition, in monthly vo- 
lumes, of the same poet; and he has admir- 
able taste in the matter of externals, and 
is, moreover, associated with men of talent, 
to whom Pope and his works are familiar. 
The present volume contains a Life of the 
Poet, the Essay on Man, the Rape of the Lock, 
the Elegy on an unfortunate Young Lady, and 
the Temple of Fame. It was a bold thing 
to venture on a new Life of Pope; that of 
Johnson is not only popular, but is esteemed 
the ablest of all his Sbiseiiien <aclenne 
without petty detail, and lofty without ex- 
aggeration. Those who are pleased with 
personal peculiarities—who desire to trace 
the rise and progress of some of the most 
brilliant poems in the language—who re- 
joice in observations teeming with the expe- 
riences of human life, or who enjoy acute 
and sagacious criticism, will all be satisfied 
with the memoir of Johnson, and perhaps 
feel cold about the promise or performance 
of a new one. 


It is idle to say, as some do, that the mi- 
nute particulars of an eminent man’s life 
are not welcome or desirable: the truth is, 
that the world desires them so much, that 
the biographer who dares to forget them 
may calculate on a speedy oblivion. With 
what pleasure do we not read almost all that 
is related of a truly great man: are we not 
pleased to know that Sir Walter Scott had 
an impediment in his speech, something 
— a lisp and a burr; that Coleridge 
hada voice as melodious as the song of a 
thrudh ; and that Pope, when a child, was 
called the little nightingale? Now, were 
such minute things chronicled concerning 
Shadwell, or Blackmore, or Hayley, we should 
resent it as impertinent: of the dull, we 
desire to know little; of the bright, we long 
to know all— 

To whom related, and by whom begot, 

Mr. Croly seems of opinion, that all such 
minuteness is trifling: he is a lover of large 
facts; and his style is too lofty for the hu- 
milities of the fireside. He has, however, 
written an agreeable memoir : the narrative 
Is consistent and clear; there is some force 
and discrimination, both in character and 
criticism ; nor is there any want of relish 
for either the beauties or peculiarities of the 
poet. There is, however, too little detail ; 
and too little of that charming ease and 
simplicity which render the biographies of 





Southey so welcome to all. We are not of 
those who look upon Pope as one of the 
greatest of our poets; for Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton are all higher ; nor 
do we believe, with the Editor, that his poe- 
try is the standard of English versification. 


His verse, though polished and harmonious, | 


wants the manly vigour of Dryden; and the 
correctness in which he prided himself, is 
not common to all his works. Those who 
are curious in such matters will see what 
we mean, by comparing the celebrated con- 
clusion of his eighth book of the Iliad with 


glittering fragments—Cowper all unity. He 
is the poet of polite life, rather than of human 


nature: a single satiric couplet of his de- | 


prived a man of bread; two lines of praise 
sent others down with honour to posterity. 
To most men the character of Addison was 
invulnerable; Pope found out the mortal 
part: the lines on Atticus are one of the 
highest triumphs of his genius. 


But it is not by a new memoir alone that 
this edition of Pope courts our notice as 
critics: there are notices and notes to each 
poem. To trace the history of every piece— 
intimate where he found inspiration in others, 
or saw with his own eyes, or versified, as he 
did in many instances, the passing events 
of polite life—is a labour worthy of such an 
editor as Croly. That he will perform all 
this well, we have little doubt: his notes on 
the poems in this volume, more particularly 
on the Essay on Man, are both numerous 
and valuable. We wish the illustrations 
were worthier of the work: the lady who 
personates the heroine of the Rape of the 
Lock, is of the race of Ogresses, and withal 
not very well made; while we fear that the 
Poet’s villa at Twickenham is painted as it 
now stands—not as it was when Pope en- 
joyed it. One of those stupid persons, of 
whom neither gods nor men should preserve 
the name, laid what Fuseli called the vil- 
lanous clutch of restoration upon it, some 
forty or fifty years ago, and took the glory 
out of it. This edition is announced in six 
volumes : but six volumes will no more hold 
all the works of Pope, than a pint cup will 
contain a quart of wine: why, the Homer 
alone, with moderate notes, would extend 
as far. 


Excursions in the Mediterranean. By Major 


Sir Grenville T. Temple, Bart. 2 vols. 


London: Saunders & Otley. 


Tuere are few countries so rich in historical 
associations as north-western Africa; there 
is none in which the traces of former great- 
ness have been so completely obliterated. 
There is scarcely a plain, mountain, river, 
bay, or cape, that does not recall the memory 
of nations once powerful and gallant: Afri- 
cans, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans— 
Goths, Vandals, Byzantines—Arabs, Spa- 
niards, and Turks; but now, to use the 
words of Fletcher,— 


| isted in Barbary. 
either Cowper or the original: Pope is all | 





Hardly the place of such antiquity 
Or note of these great monarchies we find; 
Only a fading verbal memory, 
And empty name in writ is left behind : 
But when this second life and glory fades, 
And sinks at length in Time’s obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 
The Christian views this country with still 
more painful feelings. In the fifth century 
there were a hundred and thirty-two episco- 


pal sees in the proconsular province alone ; 


| nearly four hundred bishops attended the 
| Council of Carthage; but now, ages have 


elapsed since a Christian community ex- 
Nor are these regions 
destitute of modern interest! France, since 
the conquest of Algiers, has been engaged 
in the great experiment of reviving the an- 
cient agricultural and commercial eminence 
of northern Africa, and, independent of all 
political consideration, we cannot avoid 
watching the result with anxious interest. 

Sir Grenville Temple visited the regencies 
of Algiers and Tripoli without any design of 
“making a book”; it was only since his 
return that he has been induced to tran- 
scribe and arrange his daily journal ; there 
is, consequently, a want of order and con- 
sistency in the volumes, subjects of little in- 
terest occupy disproportionate space, others 
of great moment are only slightly glanced 
at, or wholly neglected. Our quotations, 
consequently, must be as miscellaneous as 
the work itself. We shall begin with the 
French at Algiers, who are, it appears, 
anxious to make it resemble Paris. 

* About half way between the two gates the 
French have lately cleared away an extensive 
space of ground, which is called Place du Gou- 
vernement, and which is to be faced with public 
offices and other edifices, built according to 
European models: the erection of a church and 
of a theatre has already been ordered. * * * 
The principal mosque was pulled down by the 
French to make room for the new square, and 
another in the Rue-du Divan was shortly to 
be consecrated to christian worship. All the 
houses are numbered, and the streets have re- 
ceived names, the medley of which is curious, 
for we read, Rue Annibal, Orléans, Sophonisba, 
du Chat, Belisaire, Trois Couleurs, Barbarossa, 
Sidney Smith, Numides, la Charte, Lotophages, 
Etat-Major,&c. * * * 

“ Algiers is daily assuming a more European 
aspect; hats are nearly as often seen as turbans, 
cigars have replaced the long pipes, and the 
Moorish bazaars give way to the glazed win- 
dows of French shops. Upwards of fifty mer- 
chants have established counting-houses, and a 
considerable number of mechanics and trades- 
men, including of course a full proportion of 
modistes, couturiéres, and perruquiers, are 
thickly scattered about. Eleven grand cafés 
with billiard-tables, four grand hotels, (which 
are however execrable, ) three restaurateurs, one 
hundred eating-houses, two: cabinets littéraires, 
one circus, a cosmorama, &c. have already been 
established, and cabriolets and omnibuses were 
shortly to ply from the Bab hazoon to Mustafa 
Pasha, and from Bab el haout to the dey’s 
country villa.” ; 

The army of occupation is composed of 
rather discordant materials :— 

“ Among the corps which compose the French 
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army of occupation in Africa, I particularly 
remarked the Zuaves regiment, formed of the 
followers of Muhammed’s religion, but serving 
under the banner of the cross. This pheno- 
menon, though existing, as we all know, in the 
vast regions ofour Asiatic possessions, I certainly 
riever expected to have seen repeated by the 
fanatic tribes of the Mauritanian shores; such, 
however, was the case, and from ail accounts I 
received, these men were as subordinate and 
faithful to their new masters as the sons of 
France themselves. * * * 

“‘There is also a corps called Ja légion de 
Paris, composed originally of the’scum and re- 
fuse of the population of the French capital, 
whose irregular and insubordinate conduct soon 
gained for them, from the troops of the line, the 
sobriquet of Bedouins de Paris; it is, however, 
but justice to add, that before the enemy they 
have always rivalled in bravery the best and 
oldest corps of the line. In addition to this is 
a Légion Etrangére, composed of the most hete- 
rogeneous materials, collected from all nations.” 

Such soldiers cannot be expected to be 
very orderly in their conduct; and, accord- 
ingly, we find a large portion of the Moniteur 
Algerien occupied by the sentences of courts 
martial, in which severe punishments are 
inflicted for crimes of violence and fraud, 
the former, as might be supposed, being the 
more frequent. 

The Algerines were not destitute of naval 
heroes; our author mentions one, whose 
exploits deserve to be recorded. 

*“« Hammooda Rais, a native of the wild re- 
gions of the Atlas, who entered the navy of his 
country at the age of seventeen, and greatly 
distinguishing himself by his talents and intre- 
pidity, was in a few years raised to the com- 
mand of a frigate. In 1801 he carried, by 
boarding, a Portugese frigate, of much superior 
force to his own, and which had been purposely 
fitted out and equipped to capture him. In 
1810 we find him an admiral, in command of 
three frigates, cruizing off the rock of Lisbon. 
The Portuguese, who had then a large force 
stationed in the roads of Gibraltar, detached 
from it one ship of the line and three frigates 
to intercept him. The Algerines passed by the 
bay of Gibraltar under easy sail, and when he 
saw the Portuguese, hove to off Europa Point, 
in order to offer battle to his enemy. On this, 
one of the Portuguese ships (commanded by an 
Englishman) bore down upon him and poured 
in a broadside, but was immediately recalled 
by his admiral. After watching each other for 
some time, the Portuguese squadron again an- 
chored in Gibraltar roads, and the Algerine 
continued his course, and performed a very suc- 
cessful cruise in the Mediterranean. ‘The 
Portuguese Admiral was tried, and, not only 
honourably acquitted, but also highly compli- 
mented for the bravery he had displayed in look- 
ing at the foe. During the war between Tunis 
and Algiers, Hammooda greatly distinguished 
hiniself, and in 1811 captured a Tuniseen fri- 
gate of thirty-two guns, having on board their 
admiral. He however assumed no credit to 
himself for this victory, as other parts of his 
squadron were at this time in sight. After 
having become the terror of the Mediterranean, 
he in 1815 fell in with the Guerriére, a frigate 
of the United States, with which nation the 
Algerines were then at war, and immediately 
determined to defend his ship in such a manner 
as to justify the reputation he had acquired. 
His frigate was taken, but his feelings were 
spared the mortification of giving up his sword, 
for he was killed before she surrendered, dying, 
as he had lived, without ever having struck his 
flag to an enemy.” 


A more extraordinary personage is Yusuf, 
now a colonel in the French service, whose 





gallant capture of Bona is probably remem- 
bered by most of our readers. We must 
quote some account of his history :— 

** Yusuf is by birth a Frenchman, his name 
Louis Tesser, and his father was intendant of 
Napoleon’s police at Elba. Young Louis having 
run away from school at Leghorn, was with one 
of his comrades in a Café, when being invited 
by some Tuniseens, who were there at the time, 
to visit their ship, they repaired on board, and 
whilst. employed in eating sweetmeats below, 
the vessel put to sea. Landed at Tunis, he 
became the property of the Bey, and received 
the regular education of a Mamlook. The 
military exercises, the beautiful horses, the 
splendid arms and dresses, all pleased him so 
much, that he felt no desire to return to France. 

“An intrigue he had with one of the Bey’s 
harem obliged him to fly, after having narrowly 
escaped death, for which purpose he was obliged 
to remain shut up three hours in a large hall- 
clock. He was received on board a French 
man of war, and went to Algiers, where he en- 
tered the French service, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Mahdia. He returned 
on a mission to Tunis, but under the protection 
of the French flag, and it was on his way back to 
Algiers that he seized upon Bona.” 

Yusuf showed every possible kindness to 
the English travellers, and was particularly 
attentive to the ladies of the party. He 
commands a corps of native cavalry, which 
he has rendered the most effective in the 
French army of occupation, by judiciously 
introducing no more of European discipline 
than was consistent with the habits of the 
Arabs and Moors. 

From the regency of Algiers we proceed 
to that of Tunis. The traces of the ancient 
harbours of Carthage may still be found, but 
the large marsh in the neighbourhood of 
that city has been changed into a lake by a 
violent storm in 1831, and seems capable of 
being formed into a better naval station than 
any that the Carthaginians possessed. The 
mode of fishing on this lake is somewhat 
strange :—‘ A floating platform is towed 
astern of a boat, which rows about in difierent 
directions; the fish follow, and, in their 
gambols, jump upon it, and are caught by a 
boy, placed there with a bucket ready to re- 
ceive them.” 

To those who remember the enthusiasm 
with which Chateaubriand speaks of every- 
thing connected with antiquity, in his very 
entertaining and somewhat conceited travels, 
the following anecdotes will appear extraor- 
dinary. 

“ M. Chateaubriand does not, however, from 
his own account, seem to have felt sufficient in- 
terest in the ruins of Carthage, to pay them 
much attention. He landed at Tunis in 1807, 
and remained there six weeks, during which 
time he never quitted the house of M. Devoise, 
the French consul. When the time of his de- 
parture arrived, he went to the Goletta, for the 
purpose of embarking; but the vessel having 
been detained one day longer, he was induced 
by M. Humberg, a Dutch engineer officer, to 
visit the locale of Carthage, where he is said to 
have remained even more than half an hour. 
This insouciance on his part becomes, however, 
less surprising, from his former acknowledg- 
ment, that though residing some days at Kahira, 
he had never visited the pyramids, though this 
did not prevent his name being carved upon 
their summit. ‘Je chargeai M. Caffe,’ he says, 
‘d’écrire mon nom sur ces grands tombeaux, 
selon l’usage, & la premiére occasion: J’on doit 
remplir tous les petits devoirs d'un pieux voya- 
geur.” 





—. 
Immediately after their arrival at Typ; 
our travellers were introduced to the 
who received them with great kindness, He 
appears to be a wise and humane governor 
but his probable successor is directly the re. 
verse. On the invitation of the Bey, 
Temple and her sisters paid a visit to the 
ladies of the Harem ; as ladies are the beg 
judges of each other, we shall extract he 
Ladyship’s account of this sanctuary, and its 
principal inmates. 

‘« We were received at the entrance of the 
palace by Giuseppino Raffo, the Bey’s Bash 
Kasak, who, leading us up a short staircase, 
consigned us over to the charge of a Christian 
woman, who, addressing us in Italian, conducted 
us to a door, where stood her highness, the 
Lillah Kebirah, ready to receive us. She took 
me by the hand, and not speaking any other 
language but Arabic herself, addressed a great 
many compliments to us, through the Christian 
woman, who was a Tuscan, and served as inter. 
preter. We passed through a patio, paved with 
white marble, covered in with a silk awning, 
and surrounded by arcades, in their turns 
ported by fluted pillars, likewise of white mar- 
ble. In each corner was a beautiful vase-sha 
fountain to cool the air in this delightful spot, 
than which nothing could look more truly orien. 
tal, and carrying one in imagination completely 
into those enchanting scenes described in the 
Arabian Nights. Under the arcades were 
seated a number of fat, unwieldy creatures, 
talking furiously, and looking most attentively 
atus. No etiquette seemed to reign amongst 
them, for, on the Lillah’s approach, they none 
of them rose, but retained their half-reclining 
posture, with the- exception of those blacks, 
who, from their meaner dress, I imagine were 
very subordinate slaves, and who, as she passed, 
came up and kissed the palm and back of her 
hand. Her dress was rich, and, though shape- 
less, I thought not ugly: indeed they are right 
in covering themselves with this loose sortof 
robe; for the immense size to which they all 
attain, from the constant use of the bath, wear- 
ing no stays, and taking no exercise, would be 
quite disgusting, unless concealed by their dress.” 

A table of perfumed cakes and sweetmeats 
was provided for the guests; and during their 
repast, a little incident occurred, which shows 
the Moorish women to have strong motherly 
feeling. 

“The Lillah asked if I had no children, and 
on hearing that I had a little boy, inquired why 
I had not brought him, and seemed really sorry; 
all the Moors, both male and female, being very 
fond of children. When we had finished our 
luscious repast, she ordered all the remaining 
cakes to be put into a basket, and desired that 
I would take them for my child. She had her 
own little boy of about two years old in her 
arms; he was a miserable, sickly-looking child, 
and by his embroidered dress made to appeat 
still more so; he wore a shasheah tight to the 
head, with an enamelled chain wound about it, 
and chains and amulets hung round his neck.” 

The amusements of these secluded ladies 
are very limited. 

‘On going down the stairs, which are all 
paved with glazed tiles, as in all Moorish houses, 
we went across a little square garden into 4 
large vaulted gallery, delightfully cool, with a 
fountain playing in the centre, full of gold fish. 
Here, the interpreters told me, the ladies come 
to amuse themselves in summer by looking a 
the fish. What a delightful, intellectual amuse 
ment! but the poor creatures are allowed no 
other, and it is a very mistaken notion that they 
all despise us for going out for amusement, and 
that they think themselves much happier for 
being always obliged to stay at home. Indeed, 
I am sure they envy Christian women very 
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gach in that respect, notwithstanding what | ing part of her crew were picked up by the | 


affirm, that they do not wish for more 
; for I never spoke to a Turkish or a 
Moorish woman, the Bey’s wife included, who 
did not say with a sigh that she longed to go 
out with freedom.” 

The tournaments exhibited by the Arabs 
on marriage festivals, recall the memory of 
the days of European chivalry ; we can 
scarcely imagine a more animating spectacle. 

“The tournament field is oblong, and bor- 
dered by rows of spectators, who form its boun- 


many 


i itti -legged d tl 
eee ear ee Se eee descendants from the Spanish Moors; and 


e. The best riders of the tribe, mounted 
on the most active horses, are then introduced 
jnto the arena, the men being clothed with as 
much splendour as their means will permit them, 
while the chargers are covered with large silk 
housings of different colours, reaching to the 

und, and resembling those ofancient knights, 
as represented in Froissart. Some of the Arabs 
then commence making their horses dance to 
the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst men 
on foot occasionally rush forward and discharge 
their muskets close to the horses’ ears. Others 
dash forward at full speed along the line of 
seated spectators, as close to their feet as they 
possibly can, without actually trampling upon 
them: and every now and then suddenly throw- 
ing their horses on their haunches, spin them 
round on their hind legs, and resume in the 
opposite direction their wild career. It is a 
nervous sight to behold, for you momentarily 
expect to see some person or child crushed be- 
neath the horses’ hoofs; but no accident ever 
happens, and men, women, and children, main- 
tain their seats with the greatest calmness and 








feeling of security, saluting any well-executed | 
point of horsemanship with loud and exulting | 


shouts of approbation, whilst the women accom- 
pany them with the usual but indescribable 
cries of the quick-repeated Ju-lu-lu-lu; in re- 
turn for which they are covered with clouds of 
sand and dust, which the impetuous coursers 
throw up behind them. Three or four others, 


dashing their sharp stirrups into the flanks of | 
their impatient steeds, rush madly along the | 


length of the arena, shouting forth their ¢ekbir, 
or war-cries, and whirling round their heads 
the long and silver-adorned Arab guns, which 
they discharge at the spectators when they have 
reached the farthest extremity of the lists. 
Others engage with swords soldiers on foot, gal- 
loping round their adversaries in incredibly small 
circles, twisting their horses suddenly round, 
and then circling to the other hand ; and I know 
not which most to admire, the activity and sup- 
pleness of the rider or of his horse. Others, 
whilst at full speed, will lean over, and without 
in the least reducing their pace, pick up from 
the ground a piastre or any other equally small 
object, thrown down for the purpose. These 
sports form on the whole one of the gayest and 
most animated scenes I ever beheld, increased 
as it is by the waving of many silken sanjaks of 
the brightest colours, by the music, the report 
of fire-arms, the war-cries of the performers, 
and the shouts of the spectators.”’ 

The Tuniseens have been always gallant 
sailors; a recent proof of their valour oc- 
curred not many years ago, and there is sad 
evidence in the account of it, given by our 
author, that the Christians had not always a 
right to reproach the Barbary States with 
cruelty, 

“ A small schooner of ten guns, belonging to 
the kiayah of the Goletta, was cruising off Civita 
Vecchia, when she fell in with two Papal fri- 
gates, one mounting thirty-six guns, and the 
other twenty-eight; against these she main- 
tained a gallant action, which only ceased, after 
seven hours and a half fighting, by her going 
down with her colours still flying; the surviv- 
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enemy and made slaves, being obliged to work 
in chains for three years upon the fortifications 
and arsenals of Civita Veechia—and this in a 
country governed by the Father of the Christian 
religion, and who, in common with all other 
European nations, has lavished on the Barbary 
powers the deepest curses and abuses for thus 
treating their prisoners.” 

The memory of another example of Chris- 
tian intolerance is singularly preserved in the 
ruinous city of Ghar-el-Milah. 

“ Many of the famtlies at Ghar el Milah are 


though none of them have retained any portion 
of the language of Spain, yet many still possess 
the keys of their houses in Granada and other 
towns.” 

Sir Grenville Temple undertook an ex- 
cursion through the interior of the Tuniseen 
regency, and, in general, had reason to be 
pleased with the treatment he received. At 
the very outset he had proof that the charac- 
ter of the Moors is not quite so dishonest as 
it is usually described. 

“On our arrival at Nabel, we rode up to the 
Sheikh’s house, but found it shut, and the owner 
absent. Asking a man who was passing, if he 
knew where the chief was, he answered that he 
did not, but could find the key of his house— 
saying which, he introduced his hand into a hole 
and drawing it out, gave it up to us, by means 
of which we immediately took possession of the 
interior. Iam afraid it would prove rather a 
dangerous experiment were we to impart to our 
neighbours in England the secret of where the 
house key is concealed.” 

It had been represented to our author, that 
he would encounter great danger in visiting 
Keerwan, the very centre of Mohammedan 
bigotry in Africa; he persevered, however, 
and escaped both injury and insult. His 
safety, probably, was owing to the protection 
of the Kaeed or governor, whose administra- 
tion of justice is equally prompt and severe. 
An anecdote related of this functionary, will 
show that he is not very scrupulous in the 
punishment of delinquents :— 

“ During the reign of Hammooda Basha, the 
Kaeed, who, according to custom, had made 
his rounds, and had ascertained from different 
travellers what they had paid for their provisions, 
found that one of them had purchased a certain 
quantity of bread, which was found deficient in 
weight when placed in the Kaeed’s scales. The 
party proceeded to the baker’s whose scales gave 
correctly the weight at which he had sold the 
bread; on this the Kaeed had them broken, 
when they were found to contain a quantity of 
quicksilver in a hollow tube, which could thus 
be made to throw its balance on either side. 
The baker's oven happened at the moment to 
be properly heated, and the Kaeed, without any 
further trial, ordered the culprit to be imme- 
diately thrown into it. Hammooda having heard 
of this, remonstrated with the Kaced on his pre- 
cipitancy, when he answered ‘ I have done great 
good—bakers will in future deem it preferable 
to heat their ovens for bread ofa proper weight, 
than to bake themselves, of whatever weight 
they may chance to be.’” 

The flat coasts of Tunis seem to have gain- 
ed upon the sea; they abound in fish, but if 
any credit is due to the anecdote related by 
our author, they must be very dangerous to 
fishermen and bathers. 

“In these shallow waters are caught great 
quantities of fish, by forming curved lines or 
pallisades some way out to sea, with palm 
branches ; by which the fish which come up with 
the high water, are retained when it recedes. 
The horrid polypus, which is, however, greedily 





eaten, abounds, and some are of an enormous 
size; they prove at times highly dangerous to 
bathers. An instance of this occurred two years 
since; a Sardinian captain bathing at Jerbeh, 
felt one of his feet in the grasp of one of these 
animals: on this, with his other foot he tried to 
disengage himself, but thislimb wasimmediately 
seized by another of the monster’s arms; he then 
with his hands endeavoured to free himself, but 
these also in succession were firmly grasped by 
the polypus, and the poor man was shortly after 
found drowned, with all his limbs strongly bound 
together by the arms and legs of the fish; and 
it is extraordinary that where this happened, the 
water was scarcely four feet in depth.” 

The success of Sir Grenville Temple will, 
probably, lead other travellers to explore this 
interesting country; it may be some induce- 
ment to them to know that Englishmen are 
more favoured than other Christians in the 
Barbary States, though the reasons of this 
preference are not very consistent with his- 
tory or geography :— 

“ The learned men told me that they looked 
upon the English nearly in the light of Mussul- 
meen, stating that Muhammed the prophet had 
sent to acquaint them with his announcement 
of the true faith, and to request them to range 
themselves in the number of his disciples. The 
English answered that they felt deeply the truth 
of his religion, but that previous to openly 
adopting it, they requested explanations upon 
one or two trifling points, chiefly regarding the 
abolition of wine; unfortunately, however, be- 
fore this letter reached Mekkah, the prophet 
had been taken up to the seventh heaven. Had 
his death been for a short time delayed, he would 
have explained any little difficulties, and we 
should have been faithful followers of the tenets 
of Muhammedanism.—They also told me that 
England was the nearest country to Tunis, and 
that the Moors and English were, and always 
had been, the greatest friends.” 

We have omitted Sir Grenville Temple’s 
antiquarian researches, though they are ge- 
nerally interesting, especially the identifica- 
tion of the places described by Virgil in the 
first and fourth ineid; but they yield in 
importance to the character of the living in- 
habitants of a country that now occupies an 
important place in the general politics of 
Europe. 





History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, Illustrated by Original Docu- 
ments, By Frederic Von Raumer. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

We cannot better introduce this very enter- 
taining, and, in many respects, valuable work 
to our readers, than by quoting the words of 
M. Raumer himself, in his prefatory letter 
addressed to Ludwig Tieck, since it will both 
acquaint our readers with the general cha- 
racter of the volumes, and show them from 
what authentic sources the information has 
been derived :— 

“‘ With very few exceptions, necessary for the 
connexion of the work, my communications are 
extracted from manuscripts totally unknown, 
especially from those of the Royal Collection at 
Paris. * * * My researches have been directed 
to the most memorable passages of the history 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. I was, however, 
dependent upon the sources of information 
which presented themselves, and not in condi- 
tion to fill up many intervals, much to be re- 
gretted. For the man, however, who (under 
the impossibility of discovering anything utterly 
unheard of in modern history) takes delight in 
individual transactions, and a more particular 
unfolding of divers occurrences, what I have to 
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communicate, in spite of its gaps and deficiencies, 
will, I trust, possess some interest. 

‘« The order in which I present you with my 
results, is not unconditionally prescribed by the 
matter. My object is to place together as much 
as possible, passages which are naturally con- 
nected, yet to avoid placing the most valuable 
in front, that the continuation may not fall off 
in attraction, compared with the commence- 
ment.” 

We, however, contrary to M. Raumer’s 
plan, prefer introducing to our readers what 
1s, to them as Englishmen, most valuable, and 
shall devote this notice solely to the illustra- 
tions of English history, which are contained 
in the second volume, leaving the documents 
relating to the wars of the League, the affairs 
of the Netherlands, and the thirty years 
war, for subsequent notice. 

The collection toward the illustration of 
English history, embraces, perhaps, the most 
important period of any, for it extends from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to nearly the close 
ofthe Protectorate. The sources from whence 
the information is almost wholly derived, are 
also most valuable, for they are principally 
selected from the confidential dispatches of 
the French ambassadors, thus combining 
three most important requisites for historical 
documents; they are contemporary, accre- 
dited, and confidential. ‘The reign of Henry 
is cursorily passed over in four or five pages, 
and so is that of Edward: the following spe- 
cimen of the more than eastern homage ex- 
acted by the upstart house of Tudor is 
curious; the loftiest of the Plantagenets 
never demanded such debasing servility, nor 
would the free spirit of the Englishmen of 
the middle ages have endured it. The sub- 
joined extract gives us a portrait of Edward, 
and we shall place beside it portraits, also by 
a contemporary, of his two sisters—that of 
Elizabeth is remarkable, as it exhibits her 
personal appearance, contrary to general 
opinion, in a very favourable point of view, 
and also shows how early she adopted that 
system of deep and wary policy, which 
formed one of the chief characteristics of her 
reign. 

“ Edward VI. loves to dress himself in red, 
white, and violet. The last-named colour is so 
far appropriated by him that no one but himself 
dares to wear a hat of that hue. His livery, on 
the other hand, is green and white. As the 
English commonly attire themselves well, and 
spend much on their clothes, Edward, in the 
same manner, (although he falls far short of his 
father in this respect,) constantly wears on all 
his garments embroideries of gold, silver, and 
pearls! He has a good demeanour, a royal 
appearance, much grace and dignity in every 
transaction, and is affable and liberal to the 
people. * * 

**To these accounts I append a description 
which an eye-witness, John Michele, gives of 
the Queen Mary and the Princess Elizabeth in 
the year 1557. Mary Tudor is rather of little 
than middle stature, thin and delicately formed, 
lively eyes, short-sighted, a strong, deep voice 
like that of a man, so that she is heard from a 
distance, extremely diligent in sewing, embroi- 
dery, and other female labours, so finished and 
able a performer on the spinnet that professors 
are astonished. Her passions, public and do- 
mestic, often throw her into deep melancholy. 
She is vexed about her husband, her own bar- 
renness, the state of religion, &c.; but, above 
all, about her sister Elizabeth, upon whom, as 
her successor, the eyes and minds of all are 
directed. And truly it must vex not only Mary, 
but every one else, that the bastard blood of 





one sentenced and punished as a public strum- 
pet, should be destined one day, with greater 
fortune, to rule this realm instead of its true and 
legitimate line of princes. 

‘* Elizabeth, now twenty-three years old, is a 
young woman who is considered as not less re- 
markable for the graces of the mind than for 
those of the body, although it may be said that 
her countenance is rather pleasing than beauti- 
ful. In figure, she is tall, well shaped, her flesh 
well to look on, though tending to olive in com- 
plexion; fine eyes, and, above all, a beautiful 
hand, which she seeks to display. Her spirit 
and intellect are admirable, so that she has 
known how to conduct herself, displaying both 
in times of suspicion and peril. She surpasses 
the Queen in knowledge of languages, for, be- 
sides knowing Latin, and Greek to a moderate 
extent, she understands Italian better than the 
Queen, and takes so much pleasure in the latter 
language, that she will converse in no other 
tongue with natives of Italy. She is proud, and 
considers herself (although aware what sort of 
mother bore her) as no less or less worthy than 
the Queen. Henry VIII. had set apart for her 
an annual income of 10,000 ducats. She would 
consume much more, and incur great debts, if 
she did not purposely, to avoid increasing the 
suspicions of the Queen, limit her household 
and attendance; for there is not a lord or gen- 
tleman in the realm who has not sought to place 
himself, or a brother or son in her service. So 
great is thus the affection and good will which 
is shown her, by which, in one way or another, 
her expenses are increased, although she opposes 
her poverty to the proposed enlargements of her 
establishment, which crafty excuse, however, 
merely increases her party of hangers on; it 
being considered not only unusual, but in the 
highest degree unbecoming, that a_ king’s 
daughter should be so hardly dealt with, and so 
ill maintained.” 


The extracts relating to Elizabeth and 
Mary of Scotland are very numerous. The 
first refers to a difficult and delicate mission 
of M. de Foys, who was charged by Catherine 
de Medicis to endeavour to induce Elizabeth 
to accept Charles 1X. as her husband, or 
else to aid Leicester in his ambitious views, 
in order that no foreign or more powerful 
prince should become King of England ; Eli- 
zabeth, however, declined both these kind 
offers, well knowing, doubtless, the reason of 
their proposal. 

** According to Foys’ report, (undated,) Eli- 
zabeth answered, I find myself on the one hand, 
much honoured by the proposal of the French 
king; on the other, I am older than he, and 
would rather die than see myself one day despised 
and neglected. On the part of my subjects, 
on the other hand, no obstacle exists, for I am 
assured they would conform to my wishes, 
and they have more than once prayed me to 
marry after my own inclination. It is true they 
have added that it would pleasure them that my 
choice should fall on an Englishman; in Eng- 
land, however, there is none but the Earl of 
Arundel so disposable in marriage, and he is 
further removed from the match, than the east 
from the west, and as to the Earl of Leicester, 
I have always loved his virtues, but the aspira- 
tion towards honour and greatness which is in 
me cannot suffer him as a companion and hus- 
band. My neighbour, Mary Stuart, added the 
Queen, laughing, is younger than I am, she will 
perhaps better please the King. The ambas- 
sador replied ;—This has never been spoken of, 
she having been the wife of his brother. Several 
persons, said Elizabeth to this, among others 
Lethington, have tried to persuade me that such 
a plan was in agitation, but I well knew that 
there was nothing init. * * #* 





** Soon after, August 22, 1565, Foys wrote to 


a a) 
Queen Catherine :—In order to favour the Earl 


Leicester in all respects, as I was instructed by 
your majesty, I told Queen Elizabeth that she 
could do nothing better for the welfare, 

and content of her kingdom, than marry wig, 
one of the great men of England; m 

she would do wrong by the King and you 
majesty, where she to choose another foreign 
prince, inasmuch as her rejection of the 
posals of the King was mainly grounded 
the allegation that a foreigner would be unwel. 
come to the English. Elizabeth answered y, 
courteously: I am not yet decided whom tp 
marry. * * * At the close of the conf 
Elizabeth gave the ambassador to understand 
she had it in her power if she pleased to 

a king, (meaning the King of Sweden,) org 
powerful prince, so as to overawe France. She 
complained also that Charles 1X. took part with 
Scotland, while Darnley was writing her syb. 
missive letters and seeking her protection, 

“Some three months later, November 27, 
1565, Foys writes :—The friendship and favour 
of the Queen towards the Earl Leicester, in. 
creases and extends itself daily, so that even his 
enemies become his friends, or pretend to be. 
come so: and on the other hand the earl makes 
show of returning their affection. Cecil told me 
that Leicester came to his chamber and told 
him :—I have long known your good qualities, 
your conscientiousness, and knowledge of busi- 
ness. I have on these accounts always loved you, 
although I know that you would fain marry the 
Queen toa foreigner. I will now tell you plainly, 
that I am a claimant for the hand of the Queen, 
and that it seems to me she looks upon no one 
with favour but myself. I therefore beseech 
that you will lay aside all other projects, upon 
which I will ever give you my hand, and not 
only keep you where you are, but take care for 
your further elevation as you deserve, and as 
the public service and welfare thoroughly require. 
Cecil promised to do this, and thanked him for 
his good opinion and the disposition which the 
Earl appeared to entertain towards him. In 
any case, said Foys further, these words show 
how confidently Leicester hopes to marry the 
Queen; for some time since he would not have 
dared utter a wish to that effect.” 

Now, all this plausible story of Cecil’s was, 
we doubt not, a mere trick of state policy to 
mystify Catherine as to Elizabeth's real 
intentions. The “cautious Cecil” was not 
likely to run to an agent of the French king 
on purpose to communicate what a brother 
statesman had, certainly under promise of 
secresy, told him. At this very time, Eliza- 
beth, as we find from the state papers, had 
sent Randolph to Mary on a similar mission, 
and had actually proposed Leicester to her; 
the story of Cecil was, therefore, most pro 
bably a blind, to divert the court of France 
from inquiring too narrowly into her plans 
in regard to the Queen of Scots. And Mary 
too, in her turn, as politely waived the offers 
of Elizabeth, although coupled with the 
tempting proffer of a public recognition of her 
right to the English crown, as Elizabeth had 
done those of Catherine, and formed that 
unhappy alliance with Darnley. This mar- 
riage, asis well known, was most displeasing 
to Elizabeth. 

“ De Foys, who knew this, and was willing to 
take the part of Mary, found Elizabeth at chess, 
and said, profiting by the opportunity :—This 
game isan image ofthe words and deeds ofmen. 
If for example we lose a pawn, it seems but a 
small matter, nevertheless the loss often draws 
after it that of the whole game. The Queen re- 
plied:—I understand you, Darnley is but @ 
pawn, but may well checkmate me if I do not 
take care. After these words she left off play- 
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ing, complained much of the disloyalty of the 
Earl and his son, and made evident her inten- 
tions to deal roughly by them if possible.” 

The succeeding circumstances of the un- 
bappy Mary’s life derive no particular illus- 
tration from the documents afforded in this 
yolume; they, however, prove the general 
correctness of the commonly received ac- 
counts. The reports of Du Croc, who was 
ambassador in Scotland during the last year 

Mary’s residence there, and which are 

rved in the St. Germain MSS., are, un- 
Se eotly, almost illegible. ‘The frag- 
ments,” says M. Raumer, “ begin from imme- 
diately after Darnley’s murder, and show, 
that the ambassador was informed of the 
crime; but in the reports that have under- 
my perusal, he says nothing positive of 
the participation of Mary.” Du Croc bears tes- 
timony to her extreme wretchedness, almost 
ration, subsequent to her marriage with 
well, which he (doubtless in pursuance 
of the instructions of his court) refused to 
acknowledge, and he gives the following ac- 
count of her when brought to Edinburgh :— 

“T expected that the Queen would seek to 

her enemies, and to gain them over by 
softness, On the contrary, however,she spoke, 
on her arrival at Edinburgh, of nothing but 
hanging and crucifying them all, and proceeds 
constantly in the same fashion, which drives 
every one to extremity. For they feared, lest, 
in the moment of her liberation, she should 
hasten to Bothwell, and begin everything anew ; 
for this reason, she was brought in the night to 
Ischleven. I said to Lethington, they would 
have more difficulty in guarding her than in 
taking her prisoner, and feared they would, upon 
finding themselves the weaker, seek for English 
aid, which must occasion the King of France to 
take the part of Mary. He swore upon this by 
his God, that they as yet were in alliance nei- 
ther with Elizabeth nor any foreign power. * * 

“Lethington also told me that from the day 
after the marriage, Mary’s tears and lamenta- 
tions had noend. For Bothwell would not allow 
thatshe should see or be seen of any one, for he 
well knew that she loved her pleasure and had 

ed her pastime as much as any woman in 
the world. The end of Mary’s speech was, that 
a she was come to extremity, she prayed for 
nothing but to be put on shipboard with her 
husband to drift where her fortune might lead 
her. Lethington said, that were well, if both 
betook themselves not to France. I answered, 
on the other hand—I wished that they were 
both there, where the King might judge of the 
facts upon their merits ; for these unhappy facts 
are but too well proved.” 

We must hasten on to the close of her sad 
history. The following letter, written just 
de ber condemnation, although her death 


did not take place until the following 


February, is interesting. Whatever were 
her faults, (and we believe them to have been 
many,) she seems to have displayed asincerity 
and a devotedness in her attachment to the 
faith of her fathers, which contrasts most 
touchingly with the undisguised infidelity of 
erine de Medicis, and the more states- 
man-like religion of Elizabeth, who seems 
to have considered Protestant and Papist 
ilike as mere “ names to conjure with.” At 
the same time, we must remark, that it was 
not surprising that the Protestant party 
id have so dreaded the succession of so 
erce a bigot, or hailed the news of her death 
vith such undisguised expressions of joy. 
“Mary Stuart to the Duke of Guise.—My 
geod cousin; To you, whom I most love upon 





earth, I say farewell, standing as I am on the 
eve of dying, in pursuance of an unjust sentence, 
by a mode of death which, God be praised, never 
yet fell to the lot of any one of our race, and 
still less of my condition. Thank God there- 
fore; for I was useless on earth in his cause and 
that of the Church, but hope that my death will 
show my firmness in my faith, and my readiness 
to perish in this unhappy island, for the main- 
tenance and restoration of the Catholic church. 
And, although an executioner has never yet 
dipped his hand in our blood, do not, my friend, 
be ashamed of this; for a sentence passed by 
heretics and enemies of the Church, who have 
no right over me, a free Queen, is honourable 
before God, and advantageous to the children of 
the Church. If I were attached to these, (here- 
tics?) this blow would not descend upon me. 

All the members of our house have been perse- 

cuted by this sect, as your good father, with 

whom I hope to be received into mercy by the 
just Judge. 

“*T commend to you my poor servants, the 
payment of my debts, and beg for a religious 
foundation for my soul’s sake, not at your ex- 
pense, but after a manner which you will learn 
from my inconsolable servants, these eye-wit- 
nesses of my last tragedy. May God bless you, 
your wife, children, brother, and cousins, and, 
above all, our head, my good brother, and cou- 
sins, as well as all belonging to him. The bless- 
ing of God, and that which I might give my 
own children, descend upon yours, whom I com- 
mend to God no less than I do my own son, who 
is thereaway unfortunate and deluded. 

** You will receive some memorials of me, to 
remind you to cause the soul of your poor kins- 
woman to be prayed for. I am deprived of every 
counsel and aid, except from God, who gives 
me strength and courage to withstand the many 
wolves who are prowling after me. To God be 
the honour, 

“ Give special belief to all a person shall say 
to you, who will deliver you a ruby ring in my 
name; for I am convinced she will tell you the 
truth in everything, also as to my poor servants 
and some others. I recommend this person to 
you, that, on account of her simple veracity and 
honourable character, she may be well established 
somewhere. I have chosen her because she is 
least of a partisan, and will the most faithfully 
carry my commands into effect. Let it not, 
however, come to light that she has had any pri- 
vate communication with you, for envy might 
prejudice her. 

**I have suffered much for two years past, 
and could not, for important reasons, let you 
know it. God be praised for all, and give you 
grace to endure to the end of your days in the 
service of the Church. Never may this honour 
depart from our house! and may its men and 
its women be ever ready (all other worldly con- 
siderations set aside) to pour out their blood for 
the maintenance of the struggle of the faith! 
As to myself, I hold myself as born, both on the 
father’s and mother’s side, to offer my blood 
therefore, and I entertain no view of degenerat- 
ing from them. May Jesus, who was crucified 
for us, and all holy martyrs, through their inter- 
cession, make us worthy to make a free-will 
offering of our lives to his honour. Fothering- 
hay. Thursday, Nov. 24.” 

Next week we shall direct our attention to 
the reign of James I. 

Foreign Literature compared—[ Cours, Se. | 
An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
Atheneum, at Paris, by M. Philaréte 
Chasles. 

Few hours of our lives pass more delightfully, 

than when we chance to stumble on a work 

which opens to us large and comprehensive 
views of the present and future condition of 





society—which spreads before us, as in a map, 
the new and extending conquest of intellect, 
and pives reasons for our faith, hope, and 
belief, that benevolence and toleration are 
progressively diffusing themselves over the 
whole earth. We have heretofore given it as 
our opinion, that this is an age of transition— 
it is also an age of hope: much precious seed 
is daily—hourly—committed to the ground, 
though somewhat scattered by its sowers. 
To those who talk of the fallen glory of 
Poetry among us, we would point to the 
manner in which the works of her master- 
p soe are multiplied and brought home to 
classes and persons to whom they were not 
long since a distant luxury; we would ask 
those who cry down all the criticism of the 
day as superficial and venal, to advert to the 
extension of its scope, and to the propor- 
tionate decrease of its prejudices. We would 
ask them, whether—when so much has been 
done, and is doing, to promote an interchange 
of the treasures of one country with another, 
to reconcile the minds of nations so long di- 
vided in hostility, or estranged by ridicule— 
this is the time to complain that the world 
is growing old, or to express fears that men 
of renown will reappear in its paths no 
more? This train of speculation has been 
revived in our minds, by the very interesting 
pamphlet to which this article tis devoted. 
M. Chasles has entered upon his subject,—a 
comparative view of modern literature,—in a 
noble and catholic spirit; and we have read 
his preliminary discourse with so much plea- 
sure, that we shall draw upon it for a few of 
the many striking passages which it contains, 
and link them together so as to show their 
connexion and general tendency. 

M. Chasles opens his discourse with an 
ingenious and significant illustration. He 
speaks of Cervantes in his dungeon, a maim- 
ed and wretched pauper—of Shakspeare, the 
actor, in his paltry garret—and shows us 
how these two men, so little esteemed by 
Fortune in their own day, have been, as it 
were, prophets in two vast branches of the 
literature of modern Europe ;—how the one, 
in his half humorous, half pathetic, shadow- 
ing-out of the decline of chivalry, exhibited 
in the adventures of the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, and the apophthegms of his 
shrewd vulgar squire—prepared the way for 
the wits who followed him—for Voltaire, and 
Swift, and Le Sage :—how the second, though 
his works were for awhile laid aside for the 
inflated tragedies of Dryden, and the blood- 
less classicisms of the French school,—has, 
of later days, been set on high as a world’s 
wonder,—“ has been the inspiration of 
Goethe, and Schiller, and Wieiand,” and 
our own Sir Walter Scott—in whom has 
been kept alive, not the varying and con- 
ventional forms of romantic fiction, but that 
spell of truth and nature, by which its em- 
pire over the heart and the affections is made 
immortal. 

Having cited and followed out these ex- 
amples of the influence which mind of the 
highest order has exercised, and always must 
exercise upon the world generally, M. 
Chasles explains his intended mode of treat- 
ing his subject; in the course of which, as 
he fancifully says in another part of his 
oration, “ we will not make a mathematical 
pilgrimage, restricted by severe regularity— 
but, beginning from the sixteenth century, 
that fated and fertile epoch, whence our right 
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of inquiry commences, stop wherever we 
catch a gleam of blue sky, or a glimpse of a 
green valley, or fresh well-spring, and there 
pitch our tents and take rest, examining the 
aspect and the natural productions of our 
halting-place.” Coming closer to his subject 
—he begins, as is most natural, with France, 
and we shall let him speak for himself, of his 
own country :— 


«« France is, above all others, the land of 
sympathy. She has emotions for emotions of 
every kind—she can comprehend all thoughts— 
she has been seen to adopt all habits since she 
has existed and been counted among nations. 
If there be an intellectual movement at the end 
of Europe, be sure that France will have a share 
in it. She is without sleep, and without repose— 
she answers all impressions, and attaches herself 
passionately to the most foolish as well as the 
most generous—she loves to enchant, and to be 
enchanted, to receive and communicate sensa- 
tions, to adopt everything which charms her, and 
to spread abroad her emotions. Thus the place 
of. France, among the nations, has always been 
that of an involuntary missionary—she is the 
centre, but the centre of sympathy—she directs 
civilization; less, perhaps, by patiently opening 
a path to it for the nations who surround her, 
than by darting to the point with an impetuous 
and contagious audacity. What Europe is to 
the rest of the world, France is to Europe: 
everything turns upon her—with her, every- 
thing ends ; she interferes, in spite of herself, in 
every movement—in all that is agitated. When 
she does not cast into the balance the sword of 
Brennus, she throwsin the activity of her thought; 
and the scale is forced to fall. * * Misfortunes 
and errors are the necessary consequence of this 
ready impressibility ; a penalty must be paid for 
an organization so full of warmth and eagerness. 
France, only to consider her with reference to 
her literature, formerly gave herself up, impru- 
dently, to the pedantic study of the ancients; 
she adored Ronsard. With a like impetuosity 
and fervour, she threw herself upon imitating 
Italy: under Ann of Austria—on imitating 
Spain. Then, under Louis the Fourteenth, cor- 
recting these influences one by the other, sober- 
ing herself, with the wisdom of a man who has left 
behind him the extravagancies of his early years, 
she was no longer pedantic, nor affected, nor 
forced—she created that literature, moderate, 
retiring, half ancient half modern, admirably 
wise (too much so, some will say), that litera- 
ture in which the great names of Racine and 
Pascal shine as stars, and which cast forward 
its reflection, pure, grave, and elegant, upon the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 


“T am not here entering into any theoretic 
discussion ; it is a simple history that I state; 
I am showing that France, while always influ- 
enced by foreigners, was always the mistress of 
the influences she received from them. It was 
she who imposed upon the Germans, and even 
upon the English, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the poetic code of Boileau—it was she who, 
becoming almost English, in the voice of Vol- 
taire, spread the influence of the English spirit 
throughout Europe. Scarcely had the soldiers 
of Charles the Eighth overrun I taly, than France 
was seized with a passion for Italian ideas, lan- 
guage, and habits—she gave the example to 
Europe, and all its people moulded themselves 
upon Italian models. The marriage of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the young Infanta, was cele- 
brated on the banks of the Bidassoa: on that 
France became Spanish; she put on the ruff 
and mantilla. Spanish romances sprung up on 
every side—Corneille appeared, that Spaniard- 
Roman whose language sounds like ‘ the brazen 
clarion of Castile.’ In an instant Europe was 
Castilian—the grand romances of chivalric ad- 
venture were imitated by the English and the 





Germans. The heroes of the Clelia and the 
Grand Cyrus (truly Spanish heroes) delighted 
the leisure hours of Madame de Sevigné, and 
were received with delight on the banks of the 
Danube and of the Rhine. The privilege of 
establishing a popularity, of sanctioning suc- 
cess, of setting the fashion, has never quitted 
France. In all the arts it is from her hands 
that renown expects its final honour. Every 
political question had been long agitated in 
Great Britain. Milton had proclaimed the 
liberty of the press—Locke had taught tolera- 
tion—Wilkes and Junius had cruelly harassed 
all established authorities: and yet nations still 
slumbered. What champion seized the flag, 
and waved it abroad in the storm? Who ad- 
vanced? It was France. It was she who, of 
English thoughts, made her own revolution. 
To-day, we behold all nations follow, even the 
tardiest, and those most in love with the past, 
and the deepest lulled in their worldly sleep. 
Most necessary has it been that they should 
advance—that they should yield to the great 
and universal impulse which is carrying us 
onward,” 

This is pushing the argument to extremes, 
we admit; but it is still striking and elo- 
quent. M. Chasles then glances upon the 
part which Italy, Germany and Spain have 
taken in the noble task of civilizing the 
world, by diffusing knowledge. ‘The first 
gave the impulse to the study of literature, 
and was the home of the fine arts. Germany 
(and here again we shall quote our author’s 
precise words) “ has possessed herself of the- 
ological subtlety and learning—but not to 
oppose words by words, and phrases by 
phrases, and casuistry by casuistry—but to 
change things: she deduces from her reason- 
ings inevitable consequences—and she will 
have these followed up by deeds. She is 
slow, but grand, in the majestic putting forth 
of her strength.” Spain, according to our 
author, is the mother of romance and lyric 
song; and England, a pilgrim “ whose home 
is on the deep,” and who has brought back 
and appropriated the treasures of all lands, 
and enriched herself therewith without losing 
in the least her own honest nationality. 

He then glances, powerfully and happily, 
upon the state of those nations who are cut 
off from communion of mind with the rest 
of the world, by their constitutions and 
superstitions, giving as an illustration the 
character of the Chinese nation, in a pas- 
sage so brilliant that it merits extract; but 
we must leave it. Thence he returns, more 
generally, to consider how, not our own 
thoughts merely, but those of all the world, 
are “linked by many a hidden chain ;”—he 
adverts to the mutual influence which re- 
ligion, morals, and literature, bear upon each 
other; and with a few detached passages, 
without reference to order, but such as may 
best give our readers some ideas of his 
general views, we shall leave the subject. 

«Tt is curious to observe,” says M. Chasles, 
after speaking of the decomposition and forma- 
tion of society, “ that, in this great task, men of 
brilliant imaginations, poets as well as satirists, 
men of criticism and of irony have been as use- 
ful and as active, as politicians and religious 
controversialists. It is notin vain that Shak- 
speare or Walter Scott, Voltaire, or Sterne, have 
shot their glittering threads through the web of 
civilized life—they have awakened as many 
thoughts, kindled as many spirits, as the Melanc- 
thons and Zwingles. Frivolous speculations 
even, have, in their measure, co-operated in this 
universal work ; absurd theological quarrels have 
served the progress of mind. The saloon of 





Ninon de l’Enclos was the ante-chamber of the 
eighteenth century; Chapelle preceded Voltaire- 
and the question of the efficacy of grace, by 
starting the idea of human free-will, tended, tp 
make Catholicism incline towards a species of 
mitigated Calvinism.” 

Again, after speaking of the Puritans, ang 
the Pilgrim fathers, and the. influence of 
their principles and precepts upon the mind 
of America, M. Chasles says— 

“Tt may be objected that these influences are 
political, religious—not literary. It is difficult, 
in so complicated a web, to determine where 
any particular influence ends. Calvin, for in 
stance, the man whom you are accustomed to 
consider as a reformer, is one of the 
writers of his day. The firmness of his 
emanates from the severity of his mind; it 
served as a model to all the Protestant dig. 
courses—so austere in thought, so naked of or. 
nament. Michel Montaigne, on the , 
a worldly prose writer, a careless Gascon, who 
wrote tokill time and to collect his reminiscenees 
—Montaigne, towhom you would never attribute 
the pretension of the chief of a sect, or the pride 
of the theorist, became the founder of a sect, 
without having hoped for it, without havi 
wished it; he awakened allsceptical and doubt. 
ing understandings. Bayle raised himself upox 
him ; Voltaire was his foster-child ; Hume-onl 
systematized his doubts. Who would have 
dared to place Montaigne and Calvin in the 
same line—to class the voluptuous lover of his 
pleasures with the stern and indefatigable here- 
siarch? In what do they approach each other? 
The one threw down and built up by the aid of 
his thoughts—the other was content to givete 
the world that thought which, of itself, has fruc- 
tified. Whosoever has.sown in human society 
one creative thought, has done an immortal 
thing.” 

We must here leave M. Chasles ; having 
purposely abstained from offering any re- 
marks of our own upon his speculations and. 
deductions, though they are abundantly sug- 
gestive. What we have given, however, will 
induce such of our readers as concern them- 
selves with such contemplations, to look for 
the lectures which are to follow this intro- 
ductory discourse, with great interest. 


Lodore. By the author of ‘ Frankenstein.’ 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 

Mrs. Shelley’s novels always possess a’ cha- 
racter of their own, which renders them ac- 
ceptable to us; yet, when we sit downto 
consider wherein the charm of this their in- 
dividuality consists, we frankly confess, that 
we find a difficulty in satisfying ourselves, or 
explaining our thoughts to others. Delicacy 
in conception of character, earnestness of 
purpose, such as draws the reader along, 
though, to quote an old concetto, “the rem 
be merely a string of roses”—and a gentle 
harmony of language, may all be mentioned 
as among their attributes: they are essen- 
tially feminine too in their strength as well 
as their sweetness, and singularly free from 
the soil and tinsel of this world’s trick-wis- 
dom. If, in all courtesy, we might, for once, 
be personal—we should not find it difficult 
to point out from what source the authoress 
of ‘ Lodore’ has derived her turn for investi- 
gating those springs and secrets of the human 
heart, which are least open to the eye of the 
superficial and vulgar gazer—whence 
has inherited her conception of— 


How divine a thing 
A woman may be made, 


and from whom she has caughé a falicity of 
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thet, and a skilful ease of cadence, which 
makes her style at times positively melodious. 


It will be easy for our readers to perceive, 
that we have been pleased with ‘ Lodore,’ 
and we think, that all who can appreciate 
what is refined, and breathes of the affections 
rather than the passions, will share our plea- 
sure. As the authoress has a style of her 
own, so also are her plots unlike any others 
with which we are acquainted. The tale of 
‘Eodore’ is consistent in its own peculiar 
colouring, so that we do not feel that it con- 
tains unsolved improbabilities, and difficul- 
ties and hindrances, too finely drawn for 
reality. Without destroying any of the rea- 
der’s interest, we may say that it turns upon 
the estrangement of Lord Lodore and his 
wife, which leads to the exile of the former, 
and afterwards to the yet more painful sepa- 
ration of daughter and mother. The cha- 
raeters of both of these are fascinating—the 
one softening in her resentment, and being 
purified from her worldliness by the lapse of 
time; the other, in the hour of vicissitude, 
strengthened by her affections, and becoming 
from a simple and innocent child, a faithful 
and noble-spirited wife—there are few cre- 
ations in modern fiction, sweeter than Ethel 
Villiers. ‘The incidental sketches of Miss 
Fitzhenry, the lonely day-dreaming old 
maid, and of Clorinda Saville, the violent 
jealous Italian wife, are also clear and new. 
The gentlemen are cast in a less decided 
mould, but strong enough to sustain the in- 
terest of the story, which never flags, and 
ends just as.we would have it. To find a 
passage for extract, is not easy ; and having 
said so much in favour of our authoress, we 
may likewise tell her that she is too fond of 
expatiating upon the feelings of her charac- 
ters, instead of letting them be shown in 
dialogue or action ; her story, too, flows on 
so continuously, that it is difficult to detach 
ascene—unless the following be considered 
asuch. It explains itself. 


“Once, and only once, Ethel heard her 
mother’s voice, and was spoken to by her. She 
had gone to hear the speech from the throne, on 
the prorogation of Parliament. She got there 
late, so that every bench was filled. Room was 
made for her near the throne, immediately un- 
der the gallery, (as the house was constructed 
until last year,) but she was obliged to be sepa- 
tated from her party, and sat half annoyed at 
being surrounded by strangers. A peer, whom 
she recognized as the Earl of D—, came up, 
and ‘entered into conversation with the lady 
sitting behind her. Could it be her mother? 
She remembered, that as she sat down she had 
glanced at some one whom she thought she 
knew, and she did not doubt that this was Lady 
Lodore. A sudden thrill passed as an electric 
shock through her frame, every joint in her 
body trembled, her knees knocked together, 
and the colour forsook her cheeks. She tried 
to rally. Why should she feel agitated, as if 
possessed by terror, on account of this near 
contact with the dearest relation Heaven has 
bestowed on its creatures? Why not turn; 
and. if she did not speak, claim, with beseeching 
eyes, her mother’s love? Was it indeed she ? 
The lady spoke, and her voice entered and 
stirred Ethel’s beating heart with strange emo- 
tion ; every drop of blood within her seemed to 
leap at the sound; but she sat still as a statue, 
saying to herself, ‘When Lord D— leaves her 
I will turn and speak.’ After some trivial con- 
Versation on topics of the day, the peers were 
ordered to take their seats, and Lord D— de- 
parted ;—then Ethel tried to summon all her 





courage ; but now the doors were thrown open, 
the king entered, and every one stood up. At 
this moment,—as she, in the confusion of being 
called upon, while abstracted, to do any act, 
however slight, had for a moment half forgotten 
her mother,—her arm was touched; and the 
same voice which had replied to Lord D—, said 
to her, ‘ Your ear-ring is unfastened, Ethel; it 
will fall out.’ Ethel could not speak ; she raised 
her hands, mechanically, to arrange the orna- 
ment; but her trembling fingers refused to per- 
form the office. ‘ Permit me,’ said the lady, 
drawing off her glove; and Ethel felther mother’s 
hand touch her check: her very life stood sus- 
pended; it was a bitter pain, yet a pleasure in- 
conceivable; there was a suffocation in her 
throat, and the tears filled her eyes; but even 
the simple words, ‘I thank you,’ died on her 
lips—her voice could frame no sound. The 
world, and all within its sphere, might have 
passed away at that moment, and she been un- 
conscious of any change. ‘ Yes, she will love 
me!’ was the idea that spoke audibly within; 
and a feeling of confidence, a flow of sympathy 
and enthusiastic affection, burst on her heart. 
As svon as she could recollect herself, she turn- 
ed; Lady Lodore was no longer there; she had 
glided from her seat; and Ethel just caught a 
glimpse of her, as shecontrived another for her- 
self, behind a column, which afterwards so hid 
her, that her daughter could omy see the waving 
of her plumes. On these she fixed her eyes 
until all was over; and then Lady Lodore went 
out hurriedly, with averted face, as if to escape 
her recognition. This put the seal on Ethel’s 
dream. She believed that her mother obviously 
signified her desire that they should continue 
strangers to each other.” 

We had marked other passages for ex- 
tract, as, for instance, those in which the 
simple and delightful heroine of the story 
comes in upon her husband in the midst of 
his distresses, and by her cheerful devoted- 
ness, makes their poverty not only endurable, 
but happy. The squalidity and meanness 
of narrow circumstances, may be, perhaps, 
too entirely left out of the picture, for the 
authoress has thrown the poetry of her own 
spirit over her story—but we like her book 
all the better, because, for that very reason, 
it resembles so much the less,,the bargain- 
driving world we live in. 


Sketch of the History of Medicine, from its 
Origin to the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By J. Bostock, M.D. 
London: Sherwood & Co. 

Mo.tere makes one of his characters declare 

that “ he knows not a pleasanter farce than 

that of one man attempting to cure another;” 
and truly, the perusal of this little volume 
has gone near to make us of the same opi- 
nion. Here is a history of the art from 
the time of the Assyrians, down almost to 
the year of grace in which we are writing, 
from which it clearly appears, that mankind, 
during that long interval, have lived either 
wholly without medical advice, or died, divid- 
ing their confidence between theorizing pe- 
dants and blind empyrics. Systems have 
changed, methods of cure have fiourished and 
decayed, the most opposite and conflicting 
remedies have been employed, and men have 
boasted of their success ; but science has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly its mill-horse circle, 
covering the same two grains of idea with 
two bushels of words, and changing only its 
language from century to century, as if in 
fear lest men, becoming familiarized with 
the terms, should detect their emptiness of 





all meaning, and “throw physic to the dogs.” 
The occasion is tempting for the delivery 
of a lay sermon, if the readers of the Athe- 
n@um would only bear with it: but if they 
be part and parcel of mankind, we know they 
would rather die, like their forefathers, in 
the faith and fear of physic as it is, than 
take the trouble of thinking for themselves, 
and we forbear accordingly; we leave it, 
therefore, to such of them as have the leisure 
and taste to study this text in Dr. Bostock’s 
Commentary, and to these we recommend 
the purchase of the volume. It is short, 
succinct, and clear ; the author having waded 
through an infinity of dry and barren learn- 
ing, to reproduce for his reader a quintessen- 
tial bouquet of all that is worth knowing on 
the subject. 

As a matter of whim, however, and as 
Jeremy Diddler says, “just by way of curio- 
sity,” we would ask what the state of medi- 
cine is, not in the history of the past, but new 
in the noonday blaze of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—divided, as everybody knows it to be, 
between the homeeopathic administrators of 
quintillionth doses, the antipathie composers 
of eight-ounce mixtures, and the Mesmerite 
Mystics, not forgetting the charlatanism of 
the scarifiers @ la St. John Long, and the un- 
reasoning follow-my-leader-ism of the third 
and fourth rate prescribers, who form the 
mass of every-day practioners! 

The plain truth of the matter is, that ruy* 
sic is merely the younger sister of Theology ; 
and that there is as utter, and as general 
an incapacity among the patients to give a 
reason for the faith that is within them, in 
the one faculty as in the other. The early 
physicians were professedly, at once, divines, 
enchanters, and apothecaries; witness the 
Plutus of Aristophanes, and the history of 
the impostor Apollonius, by Lucian: even 
still, traces exist of this union of the natural 
and the supernatural, in the remnants of ju- 
dicial astrology among the old-lady herbalists, 
in the superstition of not cutting the nails on 
a Friday, &c. Quo semel est imbuta. 

It is indisputably true, that in latter years, 
this association has been somewhat severed, 
and that, since the dissemination of the 
Baconian philosophy, physiology, the only 
solid basis of medical reasoning, has made 
great strides. The physicians of the present 
age, when they happen to possess common 
sense, may now argue upon something like 
established fact. They see and observe with 
greater accuracy, and draw sounder conclu- 
sions from their premises; but still, as far as 
mere theory is concerned, the vis dormitiva, 
by which Dr. Last explained the efficacy of 
opium, is the highest flight to which medical 
philosophy has attained. 

If the menof art have done good and praise- 
worthy service, in their recent attempts to 
throw off mysticism, and, like the stem of the 
seedling plant, to seek the light, they would 
have been far more successful, had they not 
been impeded by the ignorance and the credu- 
lity of the public, who think nothing admire- 
ble but what they do not understand. Among 
the best educated classes are to be found anu- 
merous body of miracleseekers and mystery- 
mongers, who run after the medical Jumpers 
and Shakers, the Johanna Southcotes and 
the Irvings of physic, and who will only be 
spoken to in an unknown tongue. Nothing 
that is simple, natural, or intelligible pleases : 
why then should physicians, who like other 
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men must live by bread, lay aside humbug ? 
For an ignorant and credulous people, the 
quack is the appropriate physician ; and ac- 
cordingly, the charlatans, even among the 
regulars, far out-number the honest practi- 
tioners; and their forms are as various as 
those of the intellects to which they respec- 
tively address themselves. Until public edu- 
cation shall be conducted upon better prin- 
ciples, this will ever be the case ; and char- 
latans of all calibres, whether hidden under 
the court dress of the state physician, or in 
the ruder disguise of him of the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, will continue, quemlibet 
occidere populariter, to their own profit, and 
to the greater efficacy of the preventive check 
on a superabundant population. 

It is with reference to this pregnant truth, 
that the brief notices of medical works, that 
may appear in the pages of such a journal as 
the Atheneum, should be constructed ;—not 
indeed with a view of teaching popular phy- 
siology, and still less with the murderous 
intention of making “every man his own 
practitioner ;” but rather, indirectly, to warm 
the reader to the subject, to awaken a rational 
curiosity, and in the meantime to put him on 
his guard against that multiform monster, 
the charlatanism of the medical press. Any 
attempt in a lay journal to criticise the prin- 
ciples or the practices of the art, would be 
strangely misplaced; but frequent occasions 
arise, on which the stock of general instruc- 
tion possessed by the mass of readers may 
be usefully and pleasantly increased; and 
every day presents its opportunity for dis- 
charging a public duty, in unmasking un- 
founded claims to popular confidence, or in 
pointing out matters of general interest con- 
cealed in works addressed only to the pro- 
fession. 

The ‘ Sketch of the History of Medicine,’ 
which has given occasion to the present epi- 
sodical article, is precisely one of those books 
which a non-medical man may read with 
interest ; insomuch that it has the air (though 
not expressly so stated,) of having been writ- 
ten for delivery as a lecture. It will form a 
valuable addition to any general library: 
for medicine is a branch of philosophy, which 
never should have been separated from the 
parent trunk; and the sooner it is again re- 
grafted upon it, the better. 





Ambition ; a Play, in three Acts. 

Miller. 

Tue anonymous author, or translator, of 
this piece, states that it is “ altered from M. 
Scribe’s comedy, called ‘ L’Ambitieux.’ ” 
This is true ;—but he goes on to state that it 
is “ adapted for representation upon the 
English stage.” This is a mistake—a very 
great mistake ;—-so great a one, that a note is 
wholly superfluous which says—“ The pub- 
lisher is authorized to make arrangements 
with managers of theatres for the performance 
of this drama.” We feel fully justified in 
congratulating Mr. Miller upon the posses- 
sion of a sinecure. 

M. Scribe is the most prolific, and the most 
witty, of modern French dramatic writers ; 
but, whenever he touches an English subject, 
he displays a lamentable, and, in historical 
matters, we may say, a ridiculous ignorance 
not only of facts, but of the national manners 
and customs. That he sometimes indulges in 
his prejudices against almost everything 
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English, until he makes himself appear more 
in the dark than he really is, we are inclined 
to believe; but, in such cases, is not his 
apology worse than his offence? Still, with 
all its blunders, there was much cleverness 
and much power in the writing of M. Scribe’s 
‘ L’Ambitieux ;’ but what are we to say of the 
translator who adopts and adapts all the 
blunders which relate to his country, adds 
more of his own manufacture, and places the 
whole before the public in a work so bad, both 
as to composition and dramatic arrangement, 
that it seems as if he could have looked but 
seldom either into a grammar or a theatre? 

To prove that we have not said too much, 
in reference to the dramatic arrangement, we 
will give a short outline of the plot, for the 
whole of which, it should be remembered 
that M. Scribe is not responsible, because 
much additional absurdity has arisen from 
the translator's having wholly omitted the part 
of George the Second. 

Sir William Werner is Prime Minister of 
England—Henry Werner is his nephew— 
Neuford (an old Doctor of Medicine),aschool- 
fellow of the Prime Minister, has removed from 
the country to London with his daughter 
Margaret. They are in habits of intimacy 
with Henry Werner, whom they like, but not 
with Sir William, whom the Doctor is enraged 
against, for having, as he considers, slighted 
him since he became a great man—Sir Wil- 
liam calls and explains, they make it up, and 
the Doctor and his daughter are invited to 
visit the Prime Minister at his apartments at 
Windsor Castle. 

Let us pause for a moment to see how they 
get there, because here is the end of scene 
the first,—in London :— 

Enter Margaret. 

Marg. Sir, supper is on the table. 

Doc. Then the supper must stay upon the 
table, for Henry has not returned. 

Marg. He is now ascending the staircase. 

Sir W. Werner (Handing Marg.) Come, then, 
to the supper room.— Exeunt. 

And here is the beginning of scene the 
second,—in Windsor :— 

Scene II. An ante-chamber in the Royal Castle— 
Lavy Em1Lty FRANKLAND, seated. 
Enter Doctor and Margaret !! 

Mar. What a superb park, and what a fine 
place this is! 

Doc. Yes, much too fine for such people as 
us, &e. 

The bill has not yet passed for the London 
and Windsor rail-road ; and if it had, people 
could hardly travel there in a Prompter’s 
whistle, to say nothing of notime having been 
allowed for supper. 

Well, when at Windsor, the Prime Min- 
ister complains to his friend, the Doctor, that 
the cares of office are too heavy for him, and 
that the King will notlet him resign. The 
Doctor afterwards has a conversation with the 
King, (how introduced does not appear,) and 
he induces the King, by a representation of 
Sir William's bad state of health, to grant 
him leave to resign. This done, he runs back 
to Sir William to tell him the good news, with 
which the said Sir William (who, it seems, 
was only shamming, and never wanted to 
retire,) is anything but pleased. The King, 
however, will only let him go upon condition 
of his naming his successor—and he names 
his nephew. ie has no sooner done this, 
than he becomes jealous of him, and intrigues 
to get him into disgrace. In this he succeeds, 





and the Prime Minister of England delivery 
up his sword to an officer, and is placed under 
military arrest in Windsor Castle. After this 
we cannot wonder at anything : however, the 
author tries once again to make us—for Ney. 
ford, the “old Doctor of pills and plaisters,” 
as he styles himself, who has lived nearly 
all his life in a country village, and who hag 
never been seen by the King until within 
about an hour, receives a letter from hig 
Majesty appointing him Prime Minister of 
England!!! The first time he waits on the 
King, his Majesty turns his back upon him, 
and, in about three minutes after his appoint- 
ment, he comes back and says “it’s all y 
with him”—why is not explained. It well 
appear that Prime Ministers were more plen- 
tiful in George the Second’s reign, than they 
have been lately, for in the course of about 
twenty minutes we have four—viz. Sir Wil- 
liam Werner—Mr. Henry Werner—Doctor 
Neuford, and the Earl of Frankland, whose 
nomination closes the piece. 

For a specimen of the language we beg to 
offer the following :—* 

Enter Doctor. 

Doc. What’s come to his Majesty? his fury 
is unbounded! He swears vengeance against 
Henry, but nobody knows for what; and, inthe 
midst of all this uproar and confusion, he sends 
forme. The moment I enter his apartment, he 
walked up and down the room for about an 
hour, and then becomes a little more composed; 
but he soon breaks out again, and begins to 
write. He then rings the bell, when a servant 
enters, and announces Sir William Werner. “I 
will not see him!” cried his Majesty; but, at 
this moment, Werner enters. ‘‘ I am come,” 
he says, “ with humble submission to your Ma- 
jesty.” “Leave my Majesty, Sir,” the King 
exclaimed. Werner replied ‘‘ Pardon me, Sire! 
there is treason about the court: it is impos- 
sible that your Majesty can have signed this 
paper!” “TI have signed the paper!” cried the 
King, “and will have it executed to its full ex- 
tent. Your Nephew, Sir, has been wanting in 
respect, nay, has dared to threaten my royal 
person, even in the hearing of my court.” At 
this moment the storm increases to such a height 
as cannot be explained. It was difficult to make 
out what either of them said; but I distinctly 
heard Sir William swear that the accusation was 
a false one, and “ I will defend him with my life,” 
he said, “ even though your Majesty commit me 
to the Tower !” 

N.B.- The above is a soliloquy. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Historico- Political Memoirs—[‘ Memorias His- 
torico-Politicas, de Don Vicente Pasos.’|—This 
book has disappointed us—we say so without 
the slightest disrespect for Don Vicente Pasos, 
of whose talents we have conceived a very 
favourable opinion; but his book has, never- 
theless, disappointed us. From the work of 
a native of the newest of the new South Ame- 
rican republics, Bolivia, published in London 
so anxiously, as to be printed in his own house 
under his own immediate superintendence, we 
looked for much information touching these said 
new republics, or, at least, touching Bolivia. 
But the volume before us contains merely @ 
slight sketch raisonné, of the history of Spain 
for the last third of a century, according to the 
author’s own judicious, but of course very Ame- 
rican and republican, views—all of which affords 
nothing particularly new to English readers, 
unless, indeed, it be the information that the 
Duke of Wellington and the British Army owe 
all their Peninsular laurels to their Spanish 


* The author seems to shake his tenses together im 
a bag, and use the first that comes out. 
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ies. Even respecting the civil war now dis- 
alljiog Spain, and the conflicting claims of 
the rival niece and uncle, we find little new; 
puta decided preference is expressed for Isabel 
II, upon the ground that, being a child, she 
may be better educated for sovereignty than the 
full-grown Don Carlos; and much dissatisfac- 
tion with the minister and poet, Don Francisco 
Martinez de la Rosa, who is, it seems, that 
odious animal, a gradual reformer. Of the pros- 

ity of the South American republics Don 
Vicente speaks rapturously, but gives little or 
no detail; in fact, nothing sufficiently original, 
decisive, and distinct, to extract: and upon this 
Jast subject we can therefore only say, that, if 
the South American republics really are so 
flourishing, we rather wonder they do not pay 
their debts. 

‘ ALDINE PoEts—Vol. XXXII. Akenside.’— 
A beautiful volume, with a portrait, full of cha- 
racter, and a pleasant memoir by Mr. Dyce, in 
which are four early letters to the poet’s friend 
and patron, Dyson, not before published. 

‘ Redemption, and other Poems, by the Rev. R. 
Dunderdale.’—A little volume of verses on 
familiar and serious subjects—such as the ‘ De- 
ceitfulness of Earthly Pleasure,’ ‘ The Necessity 
ofconstant Improvement,’ ‘ The mutual Pleasure 
arising to the Faithful Instructor and his Pupil’ 
—and other such unexceptionable and well- 
worn themes. They are treated, as might be ex- 
pected, with good feeling, and not much fancy ; 
and, probably, were published at the instance 
of partial friends among the writer’s own con- 

tion. 

‘ Sketch of the Political Career of the Earl of 
Durham, by John Reid.’—A collection of the 

hes of the noble Earl, selected from the 
most authentic sources. 

‘ Solutions of Simple and Quadratic Equations.’ 
—A very useful work for young algebraic stu- 
dents. : 

‘The Popular Guide to Health, by J. Burns, 
V.D.M.’ &c.—What is the meaning of this 
mysterious V.D.M.? Whether it refers to 
science corporeal, or science spiritual, whether 
the M. stands for medicus, mendosus, or mendax, 
is more than is dreamed of in our philosophy ; 
and as for V. D., like Billy Black, we “ give it 
up,” at once and for ever. Davus, non Gidipus. 
It is not pleasant to critical dignity to own 
itself baffled, but so it is. The book itself, 
however, is clear enough. The author appears 
tounite in his own proper person, the functions 
of Sir Hugh Evans and of Doctor Caius; and 
to set up for our “soul curer and our body 
eurer” both. But over and above all, the pur- 
_ of the volume, as it turns up in the few 
ast pages, is to trumpet “ the surprizing 
effects of an antibilious pill, prepared by my 
father.” Not being Glaswegians, we know not 
whether we may not be giving pain to some 
very honest and single-hearted simpleton, ‘* for 
such are abroad;” but whether the party be 
all this, or only a desperate quack, striving to 

t possession of his dupes, both through their 
interests temporal and eternal, the effect on 
the public is the same. Such books are not 
only valueless, but dangerous: Jongé fuge in all 
cases, and wherever they are to be met with. 
As for this present Popular Guide, it is as bad 
as any of the others. Not that it may not con- 
tain many useful truths, (the information re- 
specting divers quack medicines, for instance, ) 
but the selection of matter is made without 
judgment, and the general tendency of the 
whole is to encourage a too confident tampering 
with the health, a habit of taking, and (what 
is worse) making other people take drugs, 
without due consideration and knowledge; a 
practice not to be lauded, even in the case of 
“the antibilious pill prepared by my father.” 
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POETS—(continued from p. 206.) 

There was a time, in Germany, when the name 
of Scuitier was not repeated without the name 
of Goethe, and every one who pronounced it at- 
tempted with eagerness to draw a parallel between 
those two poets,though they followed very different 
paths, and may be said only to have met towards 
the close of Schiller’s life. England possesses 
such an excellent biography of and criticism on 
Schiller, that I may mention the principal facts 
of his life with as much brevity as possible. 
Frederich Schiller, born the 10th November, 
1759, at Marbach, a little town in Wiirtemberg, 
received a very good education in his father’s 
house, and afterwards frequented the Karl-schule 
in Stuttgart, (an institution founded by the then 
reigning Duke, which kept the medium betwixt 
a German gymnasium and an university) in order 
to study the medical sciences. He displayed 
early in life high poetical talents, but the laws 
of the Karl-schule being exceedingly severe, and 
tending particularly to restrain the free will of 
the students, these were rather suppressed than 
encouraged ; nevertheless (or may it not be said 
in consequence of their influence ?) Schiller there 
imagined the plan of his famous tragedy, ‘ The 
Robbers,’ and wrote the greater part of it clan- 
destinely. After having finished the course of 
his studies, he entered the service of the Duke 
as regimental surgeon, and completed his tra- 
gedy, which he got printed without the permis- 
sion of his superiors. This was a cause of trouble 
and vexation to him, and he was threatened 
with the fate which poor Schubarth had suf- 
fered (a ten years’ imprisonment on the Hohen- 
Asperg for some indiscreet verses). He, there- 
fore, resolved to fly, and to leave his country till 
better days should come. His first sojourn after 
having quitted Wiirtemberg, in the year 1782, 
was at Mannheim, where he was appointed poet 
to the theatre, but he did not remain there long, 
and lived successively at Dresden, Leipzig, and 
lastly at Weimar. The late Grand-Duke, eager 
to protect distinguished men, conferred upon 
him a professorship at the university of Jena, 
which post he occupied from the year 1789 to 
1799, with the greatest credit to himself, but his 
health made it necessary for him to relinquish it. 
He returned to Weimar, and died there on the 
9th May 1805, having lived too short a life for 
the friends who adored him, and for Germany, 
which considered him as one of her first poets, 
and the reformer, I may boldly say the creator, 
of German tragedy. The words which his great 
contemporary and intimate, Goethe, spoke over 
his grave, bear a testimony to his merits, which, 
as long as our language is spoken, will be ac- 
knowledged as true, just, and in every respect 
due to him. 

The best character of Schiller’s works as well 
as of his poetical genius, and their influence 
upon our literature, has been given by Menzel, 
whose highly-esteemed book cannot be suffi- 
ciently recommended to all those who wish for 
a deeper knowledge of German art and science. 
Being thoroughly convinced that everything 
which I could say on this subject, could not 
add to the fulness of what he has said, I prefer 
communicating to the English reader the sub- 
stance of his labours rather than offering them 
anything of my own. “Schiller (says he,) was 
the greatest of poetical idealists. He led the ideal 
back to nature, like Goethe, but, at the same 
time, he raised nature to the ideal. His heroes 
were in the romantic point of view precisely what 
the gods of Grecian sculpture were in the classi- 
cal,—_godlike men, manlike gods. He concen- 
trated all his poetical power in the representation 
of man, that is to say, the ideal of human great- 





ness and beauty of mind, the highest and most 
mysterious of wonders. The outward world was 
to him throughout only the foil, the antithesis or 
simile for man. He opposes the moral force of 
mankind to the blind power of nature, in order 
to represent the former in its superior nobility, 
or struggling in its victorious vigour ; as in his 
ballads * Der Taucher’ and ‘ Die Biirgschaft ;— 
or, on the other hand, he imbues nature with 
human sensibilities, as in the ‘ Gétter Griechen- 
lands,’ *‘ Klage der Ceres,’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 
* Die Kraniche des Ibycus,’ *‘ Die Glocke.’ 

“The soul of all Schiller’s creations lies in 
his ideal characters. He not only paints man, 
but man in his highest moral beauty and 
elevation. It was almost impossible to him to 
give the high and honourable name of poetry to 
any work which does not idealize man. But his 
ideals are at the same time true, and no German 
poet knew, like him, to unite moral and poetical 
interest. We have no picture of virtue more 
poetical than his, no poet more virtuous than 
he. His heroes are distinguished by a nobleness 
of nature which shows itself in action as a pure 
and perfect beauty. There is something in them 
which excites a pious worship; this beam of 
heavenly light, falling into the obscurity of 
earthly perverseness, shines with higher splen- 
dour,—the angel of God is the more beautiful 
amongst the detestable faces of hell. The first 
secret of this beauty is, that angelic innocence 
which dwells eternally in noble natures, and this 
nobleness of innocence returns with the same 
celestial features of a pure and youthful angel in 
all the great poems of Schiller. The second secret 
of the beauty of his ideal characters lies in their 
dignity, their high-mindedness. His heroes and 
his heroines never disown that pride and dignity 
which attest an elevated nature, and everything 
which they utter bears the stamp of generosity 
and of inborn nobleness. The fire of noble passions 
constitutes the third and highest secret of beauty 
in his poetical creations. Every heart is in- 
vaded by this fire—it is the flame of sacrifice to 
the heavenly powers, the vestal fire guarded by 
the initiated in the temple of God. Nothing 
that is great can thrive without the ardour of 
noble passions, either in life or in poetry. Every 
genius owns its celestial light, and all his pro- 
ductions are penetrated by it. Schiller’s poetry, 
therefore, seems a strong and generous wine; 
all his words sparkle with the noblest senti- 
ments. The ideal beings which he created are the 
genuine children of his own glowing heart, and 
beams of his own fire. He is the strongest and 
purest of all poets, and ‘the love his spirit has 
painted,’ and which he most intensely felt him- 
self, is likewise the chastest and holiest of all; 
his soul could abide no wrong, and he enters 
armed into the lists to fight for eternal justice. 
He teaches, an inspired poet, the holy doctrine 
of that blessing which dwells with justice, and 
the curse of that evil which inevitably follows 
injustice. Liberty, inseparable from justice, was 
therefore the most precious treasure of his heart ; 
we have no poet who painted immortal freedom 
with such heavenly inspiration, and such purity 
and disinterestedness.” 

So far Menzel. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to add, that Schiller’s style is, in every 
way, worthy of his mind, and of his poetical 
conceptions. “ Le style c'est l'homme,” says 
Buffon, and this sentence proved never so true 
as with him. He showed the nobleness of the 
German language ; the dialogue which he intro- 
duced upon the stage has ever since been a 
standard with us, and will always be a model 
of tragic elocution. There is a vigour, a soft- 
ness, and a charm, in Schiller’s poetry which 
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are unequalled, and his v*~.. overflow with 
a melodious har~- 


nd: #h- .wony that has not been surpass- 
e¢= ough we may, with due right, boast of the 
progress which our language has made since the 
time when he flourished. 

There are three periods to be noticed in 
his dramatic works. The first is that in which 
* The Robbers,’ * Don Carlos,’ ‘ Fiesco,’ ‘ Cabal 
and Love, (Kabale und Liebe) were written ; 
these tragedies are the free productions of a 
mighty and irregular genius, who feels that a 
new path is to be opened, but is still in want of 
un.experienced gnide. During the second period 
appeared his ‘ Wallenstein,’ &c.; here he 
appears to have found the leader he wanted ; it 
was philosophy which threw a new light over 
poetry and the fine arts, and taught that the 
drama should represent the struggle of the in- 
dividual with fate. Schiller followed this some- 
what too anxiously, and the poet was often 
led astray by the philosopher. In the third 
period, however, the poet gained the superiority, 
and ‘ Maria Stuart,’ * William Tell, &c. were 
the result of this victory; but an untimely death 
snatched away this great man in the midst of his 
career, before he had gained that height which 
he would certainly have attained if fate had 
granted him a longer life. 

In his lyrical poetry Schiller gives too much 
way to rhetorical artifices, and his minor poems, 
particularly his songs, are deficient in that sim- 
plieity which is so peculiar to Goethe’s produc- 
tions of this kind ; they are more fit for declama- 
tion than for singing; nevertheless, they are all 
the true expression of his noble and elevated 
mind, and this continues, and will always con- 
tinue, to make them popular with the young, 
particularly those of the fair sex. It would be 
very difficult to find a young man or a young 
lady in our country, who is not the most decided 
admirer of Schiller, and does not prefer his 
works to those of all other poets, whatever they 
may have written. 

As a prose writer Schiller has also exercised 
no small influence upon the literature of his 
country, for all his works of that class bear the 
genuine stamp of his noble mind, and the holy 
fervour of his endeavours. Lis philosophical 
essays, though the investigations of later times 
have discovered some errors in his principles, 
may, nevertheless, be recommended for models 
of style in scientific composition. Asa historian 
he distinguishes himself by the brilliancy and 
vivacity of his pictures, but he wants that calm- 
ness and clear-sightedness which the chronicler 
of other times ought to possess; in this respect 
he is far too dramatic, and not epic enough. 

Many of Schiller’s poems have been translated 
into English with various success—few more 
happily rendered than the * Knight of Toggen- 
burg,’ which, in my opinion, is one of his best 
ballads. It is, however, already too well known 
to the English reader to require being again pre- 
sented to him. 

The third of these great poets, who may be 
compared to so many suns, sending the rays of 
their heavenly light over all Germany, was Jean 
Pavut Frievericn Ricuter, commonly called 
Jean Paul, the name he adopted as an author. 
He chose a path for himself totally different 
from that followed by any who had hitherto 
worshipped the Teutonic Muse, and is still alone 
the hero of what we call humorous poetry,t the 
true representer of the world and the time he 


+ This word humour (/umor) must be taken in the 
peculiar signification which it bears with us. It means, 
the feeling and consciousness of the world’s imperfec- 
tion ; its poetical sense therefore is a tragi-comic one. 
The tragedy arises from the painful conscieusness that 
we ourselves are living in the midst of this imperfec- 
tion, that we are imprisoned within terrestrial bounds, 
and suffer the ills of humanity. The comedy, on the 
other hand, originates in the feeling that we are at the 
same time above that imperfection and those limits. 
The two feelings are constantly alternating, and cannot 
be separated. We bewail and deride ourselves at 
once ; our pleasure is our pain.— Menzel, 1. c. ii. 232. 





lived in. The son.of a poor country curate, he 
was born on the 21st March, 1763, at Wunsiedel, 
in. Franconia, received his first education at the 
Latin school of Hof, and went afterwards to 
Leipzig as a student of Theology. Having lost 
his father early, and finding no pecuniary assis- 
tance nor any protection whatever, the young 
man was compelled to struggle with those mise- 
ries which the poor are always condemned to 
suffer. To obtain some amelioration in these, he 
very early turned his attention to literature, and 
devoted himself entirely to authorship, as the 
study of divinity possessed few charms for him. 
His first work, a satirical one, the ‘ Groénlin- 
dische Processe’ (Greenlandish law-suits), was 
not much noticed. But this did not discourage 
him from pursuing his own way, and his third 
book,‘ Die Unsichtbare Loge,’ was crowned with 
success. From this time his fame increased ra- 
pidly, and all Germany soon acknowledged him 
as one of :its first geniuses. After having spent 
some time in his native place after his depar- 
ture from Leipzig, he lived successively at 
Leipzig, Weimar, Berlin, Meiningen, and, at 
last, fixed his residence at Bayreuth, where 
he died on the 14th November, 1805. His 
love of liberty induced him never to accept any 
office ; his life, therefore, was always that of a 
private citizen, for the dignity of a counsellor of 
the embassy, which the Duke of Hildburghausen 
had bestowed upon him, was a mere title. A 
pension which the late Prince Primat had settled 
upon him, was afterwards regularly paid by the 
King of Bavaria. 

The greater number of Jean Paul’s works 
are humerous novels, the rest are scientific or 
political writings. In all he shows himself a 
master spirit, and his book on education ‘ Le- 
vana, ein Buch fiir Miitter,’ as well as his * Vor- 
schule der Aesthetik,” (Introduction to poetry 
and the fine arts) are still unrivalled. In his 
novels he represents modern life half in melan- 
choly, half in sarcasm, and displays that spirit of 
discord which is pervading it incessantly. These 
two humours, the mocking and the complaining 
one, continually relieve one another, and some- 
times the most ridiculous situations and conceits 
immediately follow passages of the deepest and 
most pathetic feeling, in which he particularly 
excels. His mockery is not always the same—it 
ranges from the most harmless sport to the bitter- 
est sarcasms. But his most honourable qualities, 
which bestow a high dignity on him, both as man 
and as poet, are the nobility of his mind, the 
purity of his virtue, his hatred against vice 
and injustice, and his warm love of liberty. 
He is also the most harmless and good-natured 
author that ever lived, full of frankness, only 
severe against the vicious and unrighteous. In 
short, his works are the truest mirror of his cha- 
racter, and his heroes always, in some respect at 
least, a faithful copy of himself. 

This latter cireumstance hasgiven birth to two 
faults, with which his works may be charged. His 
heroes are sometimes too weak, too womanish, 
too easily moved, for this weakness was inherent 
in himself, and he is too apt to waste the richest 
treasures of poetry in painting the lowest miseries 
of human life; thus in his * Blumen-Frucht und 
Dornenstiicke,’ he spends entire pages in repre- 
senting the dreadful curse of poverty, the neces- 
sity of pawning, borrowing, &c., and dwells with 
anxious care upon this picture of mental suffer- 
ing—a second Dante, he ieads his reader into 
the hell of want, and loves, lingering, to exa- 
mine every suffering which is there inflicted. 
This is, in my opinion, an abuse of poetry, and 
if not, at least a grave mistake. 

* Titan, * Hesperus,’ * Die Unsichthare Loge,’ 
‘ Flegeljahre,’ and the just-mentioned ‘ Blumen- 
Frucht und Dornenstiicke,’ are generally con- 
sidered his best productions; but there are sub- 
lime and beautiful passages to be found in all 
his works. He is at the same time a profound 
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philosophical thinker, and one of the most saga. 
cious dialecticians. ‘The store of his know), 
was immense. His style, though entirely pegy. 
liar to himself, cannot be considered easy ; jt jg 
somewhat maniéré here and there, and too me. 
taphorical, for his individuality and subjective. 
ness prevail throughout in his works. 

His nephew, Otto Spazier, has written a very 
good biography of Jean Paul, which, at the same 
time, gives a commentary upen his works. 
indeed, it is almost impossible to separate: the 
one from the other. The work has been executed 
with fidelity and talent. 

In the introduction to this sketch I haye 
already mentioned a Be tu contition, which 
was formed at the University of Giittingep, 
Jouann Herrricu Voss was the one among its 
members who had the greatest influence wu 
German taste, if not asa poet, at least as a master 
in the art of making verses. Some of our critical 
judges, in particular Menzel, have been too 
severe upon this worthy man, who was, from his 
first appearance to his last moment, an untiring 
champion for reason and right. ‘The events of 
his life may be shortly told. He was the son of 
a-farmer, and born the 20th of February, 174), 
at Sommersdorf, in the’ Dukedom of Mecklen- 
burg ; the poverty of his father obliged him ito 
become a private tutor before he had the meaas 
of frequenting the University. At the time when 
he came to Gottingen, in 1762, to study Philology 
under Heyne’s direction, the before-mentioned 
poetic coalition was flourishing in its prime; he 
joined it, and became one of its. most active 
members. After finishing his academical career, 
he led a private life at Wandsheck, a little bo- 
rough in the vicinity of Hamburgh, but left this 
place for Otterndorf, in Hadeln, where the office 
of a school-rector had been conferred on him. 
In 1782 he was appointed to the same charge at 
Eutin; this he resigned in 1802, and went to 
Jena, and from thence to Heidelberg, where he 
died on the 26th of March, 1826. An exeellent 
classical scholar, he dedicated a great part of his 
life to the translation of Greek and Roman 
poets, and was, for.a time, very successful in the 
undertaking, for his versions of Homer and He- 
siod remain to this day unrivalled. It was he 
who first taught the Germans to bui/d a good 
hexameter,—a task in which Klopstock not 
succeeded,—and we are greatly indebted to him 
for the improvement of our metrical notions; 
but his enthusiasm afterwards carried him too 
far; and he constrained the German tongue so 
much by Latin and Greek constructions, that 
his later translations, particularly the one. of 
Horace, are almost unintelligible. His greai- 
est failure was the German version of Shak- 
speare, in opposition to that of W. A. Schlegel; 
he was assisted in it by his two sons, but. it 
failed entirely, for never had such harsh and 
rough German verses been written since the ex- 
istence of poetry in the language. It gave occa- 
sion to the following pleasant comparison made 
by a witty reviewer. In one of his.rambles, he 
said, he entered a village, where he found au old 
farmer, with both his sons, lying upon. a mighty 
hoar, in order to kill the powerful animal ; not- 
withstanding all their exertions, however, they 
could not manage it; and this image always 
presented itself to his fancy when he read old 
Voss and his sons’ translation of Shakspeare- 
After this, Voss thought to become a popular 
poet, and if simplicity, purity of heart, love of 
truth, and all those good qualities which are in- 
dispensable to an honest man and a worthy 
citizen, were sufficient to make one, he certainly 
would be the first in the list; nor does he want 
a certain warmth of feeling, and his thoughts and 
images are clear and true: but in this lies his defi- 
ciency, thathe is almost entirely devoid of poetical 
inspiration, and his fancy appears always as the 
obedient slave of his understanding, unable to 
take a flight to those airy regions which are the 
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natural dwelling-place of a true poetical soul. 
“The objects which he chooses are therefore never 
wsbove the circle of common life: he loves to 
idwell in the homely domain of the husbandman ; 
his muse avoids the temples of the gods and the 
‘ of princes; and his heroes are (as a spe- 
wimen)some old.and worthy country curate with 
good-natured wife and a blooming daughter. 
Voss was the first who imtroduced persons of 
this class into our poetry, and his * Luise’ is 
the delight of the innocent and simple 
qminded. It is a harmless creation, full of kind- 
liness and truth, and an unvitiated mind will 
always find pleasure in reading it. Voss went 
as far as it was ‘possible in this line, for he tried 
veven towrite such idyls in the low Saxon dialect, 
‘and would certainly have succeeded better had 
he:made choice of a more popular metre. 

Towards the end of his life, the old and worthy 
man.entered upon a new career, which embittered 
his last days, though he did not waver in it for 
one moment, and considered the line of eonduct 

he adopted as a duty to his country. The friend 
of his youth, and his poetical ally, Count Fre- 
derick Stolberg, save himself, the last survivor of 
the coalition of Gittingen, had renounced the 
religion of his fathers, and became openly a 
convert to the Roman Catholic church. This 
example made not a few proselytes, and he very 
soon became known as the patron of Mysticism. 
But an antagonist arose, as powerful as he was 
mexpected, and this champion for faith and 
truth was no other than the venerable Voss, then 
seventy years of age. Voss began his attack with 
a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Wie ward Fritz Stolberg 
ein Unfreier’ (How did Frederick Stolberg be- 
come a Captive ?) He analyzed the Count’s whole 
life, and showed clearly the aristocratic ten- 
dency of his friend’s nature, which had, at last, 
prompted him to apostatize, in order to forward 
the plans of the German aristocracy, then striv- 
ing to suppress our civic freedom, and finding a 
firm ally in popery. The combat was one of life 
and death, not between Voss and Stolberg, for 
they were only the representatives, but betwixt 
two parties, the aristocratic and the democratic, 
which are still dividing Germany. Voss had 
the misfortune of not being thoroughly un- 
derstood, and many of those who, beyond all 
others, should have been his firmest supporters, 
blamed him on account of his severity,—and the 
more because Count Stolberg died soon after the 
rough attack of Voss, and his death was ascribed 
to the grief and pain which it had caused him. 
Whether this be true or not (and it cannot be 
‘here decided) it was.a noble deed in the venerable 
patriot, and by it he served his country more 
than all its other poets together. His wrath was 
generous, his cause just, and future generations 
will appreciate what he did with due reverence 
te his name, and to his ashes. 

The greatest poet of the Géttinger Dichter- 
und was undoubtedly Gortrriep Avcust Biir- 
eR, a man whose life was an endless tissue of 
adversity,and who was never altogether free from 
ithe bitterest of all cares—how to provide the 
necessaries of life. He was born on the first day 
of the year, 1748, at Wolmerswende, in the vici- 
nity of Halberstadt, and became Justiciary+ after 
having studied the law in the neighbourhood of 
Géttingen. Having married an amiable woman, 
he soon made the unfortunate discovery, that 
it was not her he loved, but her ‘sister, and 
that his passion was returned. Many years of 
anxiety followed ; he lost his wife, and led his 


adored Molly, whom he had already cele- 


in passion-breathing songs, to the altar; 

but his joy was short-lived, for she soon died, 
ving him in a state of despair. The sense 
of this heavy misfortune, however, was dulled 
by the pecuniary embarrassments, 
the speculations in which he had embarked 





“tA petty affairs on a nobleman’s estate, 
peti At, Gerichtshalter.— Ed. 








having failed; he resigned his employment, 
and went to Géttingen as Professor Extraordi- 
nary; but this place was so unprofitable, that he 
saw himself obliged to gain his daily bread 
by following the profession of authorship. Mis- 
fortune did not cease from persecuting him, 
for a very remarkable occurrence induced him 
to take a third wife. Eliza Hahn, a young lady 
at Stuttgart, sent him a poetical epistle, in which 
she offered herself to him as a companion for 
life, of which the poor light-minded sensualist 
really stood in need. He answered her with like 
frankness: but, alas! though she promised him 
heaven upon earth, she brought him hell! + He 
was forty-two years of age when he married her, 
and a divorce presently followed. He died of 
grief and anxiety some years later (on the 8th 
of Jan. 1794). Unhappy man! there was.a time 
when, as a poet, he was the favourite of his 
countrymen, but he was not permitted the hap- 
piness of taking this consciousness to the grave 
with him, for,some years before his death, Schiller 
had shrewdly searched out the weak points of 
Biirger’s poetical works, and displayed them to 
the notice of the German public. 

He was, nevertheless, a true poet of the people, 
and has never been successfully rivalled. His 
ballads, * Lenore, and * Die Entfiihrung’ (The 
Rape), are master-pieces ; and Germany should 
not forget that Biirger was the first who intro- 
duced this style of composition into the regular 
poetry of our language, for it had not been suc- 
cessfully cultivated before his time. His greatest 
defect is the want of dignity in his songs; and 
what a French reviewer said of Beranger may be 
better applied to him—* En voulant étre popu- 
laire il devient souvent populacier.” But, on 
the other hand, he displays great riches of ima- 
gination, and depth of warm feeling ; and in those 
works in which it was necessary to touch more 
high-sounding, nobler chords, he shows himself 
asa master of style and language—as, for in- 
stance, in his * Nachtfeyer der Venus, and his 
* Hohes Lied von der Einzigen.’ His love songs 
are particularly charming: an honest and noble 
mind is evident in all his writings, but his pas- 
sionate sensuality but too often led him astray. 
As his works are well known in England by 
translations, I need not dwell upon them 
longer. 

The other members of the Dichterbund were 
more or less men of talent, but they exercised 
no great influence on our literature, and we may 
content ourselves with remarking, that they 
wanted to combine ancient art with modern 
German popularity. Among them, the two 
Counts Stotserc must be mentioned as having 
successfully rivalled Voss in translations and 
imitations of the classic poets, and Biirger in 
ballads. Percy’s ‘ Relics of Ancient English 
Poetry’ was the favourite book of all these young 
poets; Héiry, who died very young, distin- 
guished himself in odes and lyrical poems with 
much purity and tenderness of style; Joann 
Martin Miter wrote little agreeable songs, 
some novels, particularly ‘Siegwart, eine Klos- 
tergeschichte’ (Siegwart, a Tale of the Monastery), 
and these may be considered as the strongest 
promoters of sentimentality in German litera- 
ture. Leisewitz,a very whimsical man, com- 
posed an excellent tragedy, * Julius von Tarent,’ 
which he wrote merely for the sake of a single 
scene : it was his first and last dramatic work, 
though crowned with success. This Leisewitz 
is the same who occupied himself during thirty 
long years, with a history of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and burned all he had written on the sub- 





t This pattern of a wife afterwards becamea strolling 
actress, and distinguished herself by her powers of 
drinking. It is i that, in Hamburgh, she once 
contended with two Dutchmen, and that both cham- 
pions sunk insensible under the table while she con- 
tinued her potations. She died not long ago, miserable 
and despised. Her poetical talents, though she deceived 
her poor husband by them, are not worth mentioning. 
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ject the day before his death, which happened in 
the year 1806. 

Lyrical poetry was, at this time, the style of 
composition most cultivated in Germany, and it 
is, and will ever be, the favourite of our nation ; 
and there is, with very few exceptions, no Ger- 
man author to be found, who has not, at least 
once in his life, given a volume of songs and 
odes to the public. Were I to mention all, it 
would necessarily fill a large volume, instead of 
the limits to which I am here restricted ; I shall 
therefore confine my observations to some few, 
whose works have survived them, before I pass 
on to consider the writers of the romantic school. 
They are Seume, Matthisson, Salis, and Tiedge. 

Seume (Johann Gottlieb) is the only German 
poct whose life was‘a remarkable one. He was 
born in 1763 at Poserna, near Weissenfels, in 
Saxony, received the education of a scholar, and 
went to Leipzig to study, previous to becoming a 
clergyman. But the routine of theology did not 
please him; he resolved, in preference, to visit 
other countries, and set off for Paris. On his 
way thither, he had the misfortune to be seized 
by Hessian recruiting officers, and carried 
forcibly to America. On his return from the 
new world he succeeded in escaping, but fell a 
second time into the hands of similar ruffians, 
and the only difference betwixt these and the 
former consisted in their being Prussians. He 
was this time carried to Emden, where an honest 
citizen relieved him from their tyranny. Seume 
now went to Leipzig, where he continued his 
long-interrupted studies, and took the degree of 
a Master of Arts: subsequently, he became the 
tutor of a Count Igelstrom, who procured for 
him a Lieutenancy in the Russian army. But 
Mars was not propitious to him; Catharine TI. 
died, and he again quitted the military service, 
as he had no prospect of preferment. He return- 
ed to Leipzig for a third time, delivered ‘public 
lectures, supported himself as corrector in the 
printing-office of Goeschen, made several jour- 
nies, amongst them one on foot to Syracuse, 
and died, weary of the world, in 1810. His 
autobiography, * Mein Leben* (My Life), is a 
very remarkable and interesting book ; the same 
may be said of his ‘Spaziergang nach Syracus” 
(Ramble to Syracuse), though a German wit 
observed, that the most notable incident in this 
journey is the fact of his only twice having occa- 
sion to have his hoots new soled. As a poet, he 
is powerful, imaginative, and displays deep and 
warm feeling, but these excellent qualities .are 
too often alloyed by a certain rudeness, severity, 
and bitterness, which cast the former into the 
shade. Adversity had soured the temper of this 
high-minded man, who was a firm friend of 
liberty and honesty, and never shrunk from 
openly professing his generous sentiments. 

Friepricn Miitrer, commonly called Maler 
Miiller (the painter M.) was undoubtedly (the 
three leading stars of German literature ex- 
cepted) the greatest, but also the most irregular 
genius of that period. He was born in 1750 at 
Creuznach, and distinguished himself early by 
his talents for the fine arts. While yet very 
young, he entered the service of the Duke Zwey- 
brucken, and when only eighteen years old, made 
himself known by several etchings in the manner 
of the Flemish school, which were admired for 
the boldness of their composition, but, at the 
same time, much censured, on account of the 
inequality of their execution: the fault of Miil- 
ler’s character, as well as of his works, was irre- 
gularity. In 1776, the young painter went to 
Rome, and was so well pleased with his sojourn 
there, that he remained there till his death, which 
took place in 1825. Michel Angelo Buonarotti 
became his model, but Miiller’s paintings were 
too eccentric and maniérés, and for this cause 
met with but little approbation. He, therefore, 
in his later years, entirely renounced the prac- 
tice of the Fine Arts, and contented himself 
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with theoretical researches; so that he became 
the most tasteful and intelligent of Cicerones, 
for all those curious strangers who wished to 
become intimately familiar with the wonders of 
the seven-hilled city. His failure, as a painter, 
made him all the more faithful to poetry. The 
period in which his first poetical productions 
made their appearance was not favourable, for 
there was a want of settled principle in the 
art; and while one party considered its condi- 
tions fulfilled by bringing prosaic thoughts into 
some measured and rhythmical form, the other 
going too far in opposition to this, inculcated a 
total disregard of all rules whatever, and pro- 
claimed that a poet had only to obey the impulse 
of nature; but, the disciples of this school too 
ofien mistook rudeness and extravagance for 
natural simplicity, and in this, Maler Miiller, 
though a man of high qualities and great talents, 
was not the least offender. Thoroughly en- 
dowed with an imagination, rich almost to over- 
luxuriance with glowing feeling, and a fanciful 
enthusiasm for the great and the beautiful, he 
strove to realize in his songs the ideas which he 
had not been able to display in his paintings. 
But he was, even for a poet, too much engrossed 
by his subject ; he often neglected the form of 
composition, and, though himself an artist, never 
considered, that no perfection is possible when 
manner and matter are not in the most complete 
harmony. This is his greatest fault, and all the 
greater, because, in some of his performances— 
viz. his *‘ Niobe,’ his * Venus,’ and several of his 
minor poems, he shows how correct and noble he 
can be, when it pleases him to confine himself 
within due limits. His three German idyls, 
* Ulrich von Cossheim,’ * Die Schaafschur’ (‘The 
Sheep-shearing), and ‘ Das Nuskernen’(the Nut- 
shelling), are faithful copies of nature, full of 
simplicity and noble sentiments. In his dramatic 
works, a greatness of mind and a corresponding 
elevation in his delineation of character are to be 
remarked, but the reader is constantly distracted 
and annoyed by the intrusion of eccentricities 
and conceits, particularly in the fragments of a 
tragedy of ‘ Faustus,’ whose story has been the 
favourite theme of many German poets. Some 
of his smaller poems, particularly his ‘ Dithy- 
tamb,’ and ‘ Soldaten Abschied’ (The Soldier's 
Leave), are beautiful. 
Friepricu Marttuisson (afterwards, by special 
grace of the King of Wiirtemberg, F. von Mat- 
thisson) was a posthumous son, and born in the 
year 1761. His grandfather, a country curate, 
educated him privately till he had attained the 
age of fourteen ; he was then sent to the college 
of Klosterbergen, and afterwards to Halle, where 
he first applied himself to the study of religious 
knowledge. He presently forsook this for phi- 
lology, natural philosophy, and the belles lettres. 
When he had completed his academical course, 
he became an usher in the then famous Philan- 
thropin of Basedow, but stayed only a year there; 
and his next occupation was to accompany some 
young Livonian gentlemen on their travels 
through Germany. After this, he went to Swit- 
zerland, and lived two yearswith his friend Bon- 
stetten at Nyon. He was compelled by his 
necessities to take a situation as private tutor in 
the house of a banker at Lyons, where he spent 
four years. After his return to Germany he was 
promoted to the dignity of Lector and Compa- 
gnon de Voyage to the Princess of Dessau, with 
whom he visited Italy, the Tyrol, and Switzer- 
land. In the year 1809, he entered into the King 
of Wiirtemberg’s service as his librarian. Ata 
later period, when very old, he married a young 
and very amiable lady, whom he had the misfor- 
tune to lose after a short but extremely happy 
union. He then retired to Dessau, where he 
spent the rest of his life in quict and retirement, 
and died at Worlitz in 1852. 
It was in 1826, at Weimar, that I was first 
introduced to Matthisson, and though Matthis- 








son did me the honour to embrace me publicly, 
in recognition of my insignificant talents as the 
first German Improvisatore (that is to say, the 
first who had ventured to show to his country- 
men that poetical improvisation was not impos- 
sible in their language), I cannot say that I was 
very favourably impressed either with his personal 
appearance or with his behaviour. There was 
a certain weak vanity discernible in him, which 
did not become either the poet or the man. His 
long residence at different courts had made him 
a courtier ; les grands de la terre appeared to 
him as deities ; he was full of bows, and eternally 
ducking and curtsying like a country squire’s 
daughter at her first ball. He was a little thin 
man, with white hair,—but totally devoid of that 
dignity which might be expected from a poet of 
his fame,—full of the deepest devotion to all who 
wore a ribbon in the button-hole, or wrote their 
names with avon before them. A friend of mine, 
the late Wilhelm Miiller (of whom we shall 
speak hereafter), met him some time after at 
Stuttgart, and in their interview, though both 
were literary men, and, what is more, both suc- 
cessful as poets, the weak old Matthisson, during 
their entire interview, spoke of nothing but the 
amiable qualities, the talents, the acquirements 
of the hereditary Prince of Wiirtemberg, and 
urged the good-natured Miiller very earnestly 
to pay him his respects in person. Miiller con- 
sented, and asked, “ How old isthe young prince?” 
Matthisson answered with seriousness and fer- 
vour, “ The highly-promising royal youth has 
just passed his fourth year!” When at Weimar, 
Matthisson, in a literary circle, spoke of nothing 
but his own talents as a reader,and so teased 
even Goethe, that the latter, at last, permitted 
him to read some scenes of his (Goethe’s) own 
‘Faust’ before him. To honour the King of 
Wiirtemberg’s private librarian, the literary men 
of Weimar gave him a dinner, where Hummel 
was obliged to play, and the writer, as already 
mentioned, to attempt some extemporaneous 
verses in praise of Goethe (a theme which Mat- 
thisson himself gave) ; the old poet, in exchange, 
rewarded them by reciting some of his minor 
poems, which equally chilled their hearts and 
their soup. 


Any one who has any experience of mankind, 
will, we imagine, find very little trouble in guess- 
ing, even from these few characteristic anec- 
dotes, to which order of poets Matthisson belong- 
ed. To be brief, he was a sentimental painter 
of human feelings; but his sketches are, on the 
one hand, incorrect,—on the other, overloaded 
with affectation. He delights to coquet with a 
deep, but unnatural and artificial melancholy : 
we find in his verses nothing but eternal com- 
plaints and prayers; and the perfection of form 
is the highest point at which he aims. It is 
true, that he is a master of the language ; that 
his poems are remarkable for their great har- 
mony and melodiousness; that he knows the art 
of embellishing and refining them by luxurious 
tints and images ;—but these are only the acces- 
sory, and not the principal qualities of which a 
real poet must be possessed. He remained for 
some time in fashion, especially with the ladies, 
because such a sentimental sickliness was a la 
mode du jour; but his fame was not of long 
duration, and he found, even in the time of his 
highest glory, very severe critics. The writers 
of the romantic school took every occasion of 
ridiculing him; and A. W. Schlegel wrote a 
Wettgesang (a poetical emulation) betwixt 
Voss, F. W. A. Schmidt, (a miserable poet, 
though a good man,) and Matthisson, in which 
the affected manner of the latter was perfectly 
copied, and very wittily ridiculed. It would be 
unjust to deny him the possession of deep and 
tender feelings; but they are, for the most part, 
assumed, and not spontaneous; and their genuine- 
ness are all the mere to be questioned, trom his 
habit of always parading them like a peacock 





which is proud of its variegated tail, and is begt 
pleased to spread it forth when there are man 
persons standing around to admire. Matthisson 
is a still greater mannerist in his prose writings. 
here his style appears often so artificial, that it 
is quite insupportable to a reader of a sound 
and natural taste. It is difficult, indeed, for g 
German writer to be severe enough upon him, 
because he was a sinner against so many of hig 
brother poets, in his ‘ Anthology,’ where hardly 
any poem escaped his file, and has very often 
been deprived of its best thoughts by his rage 
for refining. 

Matthisson’s friend, Saris, is generally men. 
tioned in company with him. His style of writ. 
ing was the same, and he was also for some tims 
a favourite in Germany ; his poems having gone 
through five editions since their first appearance, 
He has greater simplicity, a deeper feeling, and 
more nature, than are to be found in Matthisson; 
and some of his songs are, indeed, worthy of 
being handed down to posterity, as the breathings 
of a gentle and affectionate spirit. 

[To be continued on the 18th of April.) 








PRESENTATION OF THE MEDAL STRUCK IN 
HONOUR OF SIR JOHN SOANE, 

More than twelve months since, as stated at 
the time in the Atheneum, a meeting of archi. 
tects took place, for the purpose of considering 
the best mode of testifying their respect for the 
public and professional character of Sir John 
Soane; and in acknowledgment of the munifi. 
cent gift of his museum, library, and residence, 
to the nation, it was agreed to strike a medal; 
and, a committee being formed, the matter was 
eagerly taken up by the friends and admirers of 
Sir John, so that eventually, the number ef sub- 
scribers was about 350. The execution of the 
medal was confided to Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, 
who has done justice to the subject and his own 
reputation, for a finer specimen, as a work of art, 
could not be produced. Sir John Soane having 
appointed the 24th inst. to receive the medal, his 
house and museum were on that day thrown open 
to the subscribers and their friends. About two 
o'clock, Sir Jeffry W yatville,architect to His Ma- 
jesty, who, at the request of the committee, had 
consented to present the medal, as the next senior 
member of the profession, arrived, and was re- 
ceived by Sir John Soane in his library, which 
had been reserved for the occasion. Soon after, 
the committee were introduced; Sir John Soane 
sat at one end of the room, supported on his 
right by Sir Jeffry Wyatville and Mr. Chantrey 
the sculptor, on his left by Sir W. Beechey, Mr. 
Higham, Mr. Bicknell, and other personal 
friends. The committee occupied seats imme- 
diately round the table. Sir John Soane, al- 
though only just recovering from a very severe 
attack of the gout, looked remarkable well. Mr. 
Kay, on the part of the committee, opened the 
proceedings, by stating that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex had been graciously pleased 
to communicate by letter, to the committee, his 
regret at not being able to comply with their 
wishes, by taking part, on the occasion, from the 
state of his eyes ; and that he had caused a letter 
to be written to Sir John Soane, expressive of 
his regard, and of his perfect concurrence in the 
proposed object, in nearly the following terms :-— 

“ Kensington Palace, 24th March, 1835. 

“ My dear Sir John,—I cannot allow this day 
to pass, without congratulating you on an event 
which must prove so honourable to yourself, and 
sogratifying to your friendsand admirers, amongst 
which number, I trust I may be considered as 
one, not the least attached to you. 

* Having had the happiness of knowing you 
for many years, no one can be a fairer judge of 
your merits, as well as of your claims to the gra- 
titude of the public, than myself. Your munifi- 
cent present to the nation, of your collection, 
purchased out ofa fortune, the fruits of your own 
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ind and economy, can never be forgotten as 
Jong as old England remains England; and 
when, in addition to this observation, I recollect 
that your first introduction into the profession, 
of which you are so bright an ornament at the 

t hour, was under the immediate protec- 
tion of my revered Royal Father, I cannot but 
feel the greatest delight at learning the fresh 
mark of esteem intended to be conferred upon 
you this day by a numerous body of the Archi- 
tects of Great Britain. 

“These are events, which will be numbered 
in the chronicles of our country, as proud testi- 
monials and lasting monuments of your worth 
and industry. May the present valuable distinc- 
tion prove the precursor of future honour, is my 
sincere wish, and that you may possess health 
for many, Many years, to enjoy them, is my 
most fervent prayer. 

« Although I do not complain of the want of 
sight, with which it has pleased the Almighty to 
yisit me for a time, yet I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you, in writing, my regret at being 
thus prevented from presiding over so respectable 
a meeting, as the one convened on the present 
occasion; and from witnessing the warm recep- 
tion with which you will be greeted this day. 

“Believe me, my dear Sir John, 
“ Your sincere admirer and well-wisher, 
“ Aucustus Freperick.” 


*To Sir John Soane.” 


Mr. Thomas L. Donaldson then read, in a 
marked and emphatic manner, the following Ad- 


dress :— 

“Sir John Soane,—The Architects of Eng- 
land have long been conscious how much your 
example has stimulated the exertions of those 
who have succeeded you ;—how importantly the 
precepts, contained in your Lectures, have tended 
to improve the taste of the present generation ; 
—how honourably you have distinguished your- 
self through a long period of high professional 
practice ;—with what unbounded liberality and 
taste you have collected this superb Museum of 
Antiquities, and this choice Library of Works 
of Art, Science, and general Literature. Aware 
also of the generosity with which you have made 
provision, by a legislative enactment, to secure 
and perpetuate these benefits, to the promotion 
of public taste and to the furtherance of profes- 
sional improvement, they have determined to 
prove in the face, not only of this country, but 
of all Europe, that they are not insensible to 
those qualities, which so eminently distinguish 
you as an Individual and as an Artist. Anxious 
to testify their respect for a man of genius, and 
one professing the same art as themselves, it was 
in vain for them to think of princely magnifi- 
cence or superfluous luxury. They determined 
to honour Art by Art; and, by producing a 
work executed by the most eminent Medallist 
of this country in his best style, to prove, that 
those feelings which have ever animated you, 
have produced in them a corresponding senti- 
ment ; giving rise to a production, which shall 
worthily hand down their respect for the name 
of Soane to the latest posterity, and carry it to 
the most distant climes. On this occasion they 
feel, that they only do you an act of justice. 

“In the contemplation of this tribute of re- 
spect, it has been impossible to withstand the 
solicitations and claims of your numerous friends 
and admirers, who, although not members of 
the profession, would not be denied the gratifi- 
cation of taking part in this Memorial. 

“The Committee (consisting entirely of Ar- 
chitects) therefore considered themselves justified 
in yielding to the feeling so generally and so 
strongly urged, and consented to receive the 
names of such persons, as Subscribers to the 
Medal. It would have been selfish to have 
limited the gratification, and they thought this 
circumstance would not render the offering less 
grateful to your feelings. In the List of Contri- 





butors, which they now have the satisfaction of 
handing to you, they are proud to call your at- 
tention to the name of a Prince of the Blood, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society ;—a name, which at 
once stamps the propriety of this tribute, and is 
a guarantee of the worth it is intended to honour. 
Nor less gratifying must it be to you to notice, 
that the Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of England, whose Architect you were during so 
long a period, have contributed most munificently 
to this object, and thus proved the respect in 
which they hold the honourable and zealous ser- 
vices of him, who has, in their building, produced 
one of the most magnificent and important 
Monuments of the Metropolis.. It would ill be- 
come, Sir, the present occasion, and be painful 
to the delicacy of your feelings, were the Com- 
mittee to dwell on the other numerous works, 
with which you have embellished this Capital. 
Posterity will do ample justice to your eminent 
talents, and approve the act which is designed 
to grace your declining years. 

“The present meeting is one of the most in- 
teresting circumstances connected with Archi- 
tecture, that has ever occurred in this country— 
Those who pursue the art as a profession,—and 
those who esteem the art for its important in- 
fluence upon the wants, the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of the civilized world,—are here assembled 
to evince the high regard, in which they hold 
the most eminent living Professor of this noble 
branch of art in England. The ‘Io triumphe’ 
of Victory is sung to greet the Conqueror from 
the Field of War—the Wreath of Laurel is 
twined to shade the Poet’s brow—the Monu- 
ment is raised to preserve the memory of the 
Statesman—but here the lovers of Architecture 
are met less ostentatiously to pay a homage, 
well merited, to the talent, the unwearied per- 
severance, the distinguished generosity, and un- 
spotted honour of her Professor. And they, who 
cultivate the art with a zeal derived from his 
example, and an integrity, which he has ever stu- 
diously inculeated, come with the regard that is 
so justly his due, to shed a halo of glory around 
the venerable front of him, whose last days merit 
all the satisfaction which it is possible to receive 
from a professional life, embracing more than 
twelve lustres, and unspotted by the slightest 
imputation. 

“ Your Pupils, Sir, your Admirers and Friends, 
as well as the Profession generally, sincerely 
hope, that you may be spared many years to 
enjoy the remembrance of this day, and to reap 
the fruits of a life so honourably spent,—so emi- 
nently and so generally useful.” 


Mr. Goldicutt, as treasurer of the committee, 
then handed to Sir Jeffry Wyatville, the impres- 
sions in gold, silver, and bronze, of the medal ; 
and took occasion to express to him the satisfac- 
tion and gratification felt by the committee, in 
confiding to so distinguished a member of the 
profession, the important office of presenting the 
medal ; a circumstance, which must render it 
doubly valuable to him, whom they were then 
met to honour. 

Sir Jeffry Wyatville, thereupon, addressed Sir 
John Soane in the following terms,in a most 
feeling and touching manner :— 

“My dear Sir John Soane,—After the kind 
letter that has just been read from His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex to you, bearing a 
testimony, emanating from his heart and head, 
to your superior ability; and after the appro- 
priate Address, expressive of the feelings of up- 
wards of three hundred of your brother archi- 
tects, artists, and friends, it would be & presump- 
tuous act of folly on my part to attempt to in- 
crease its effect. 

“ But I may be allowed, Sir, to express my 
individual sensations, and to account for my 
being placed in this enviable situation. 

“Called upon unexpectedly, and honoured 





with a request from the committee, that I would 
take upon myself this office, I hesitated, from a 
fear, that, unused as I am, and disliking as I do, 
to obtrude before the public, unless enforced by 
duty, and being fearful, that from want of such 
practice, I might injure the cause I wished to 
serve. 

“ But, on considering that I had laboured in 
a similar professional career for fifty years, dur« 
ing which, your architectural works have been 
perfected, and on the consummation of which 
we have now met to congratulate you—that my 
rise in life, like unto yours, has been the effect of 
my own endeavours; and that by a straightfor- 
ward course, I had arrived at eminence beyond 
expectation—it appeared to be my duty to waive 
my fears and agree to the request. 

* In this success, therefore, is to be found the 
true cause of my being honoured with this com< 
mission, and desired to present to you, Sir, this 
permanent token of regard, and to express our 
wishes, that when your days are numbered, they 
may end in peace and tranquillity—and the firm 
conviction that you will receive hereafter, that 
celestial reward which is reserved for those who 
have led a life of integrity in this world—the 
grace of Almighty God.” 

Sir John, so soon as he had recovered from 
the feelings with which he seemed almost over 
powered, expressed the satisfaction which he ex- 
perienced on the present occasion, and the over- 
whelming nature of his feelings, which deprived 
him of the power of adequately conveying his 
thanks. “I have, however,” said Sir John, “by 
the kind assistance of my excellent friend, Mr. 
Bicknell, drawn up in writing, what I have to 
say,” and then, drawing the paper from his bosom 
and presenting it to Mr. Bicknell, he added, 
“and I shall request him to read it aloud.” It 
was a follows :— 

“ Gentlemen,—In the anxiety, which I expe« 
rience from a desire to offer you, in terms com« 
mensurate with my gratitude, my thanks for the 
unprecedented honour which you have, this 
day, conferred upon me, I have painfully dis~ 
covered, how feeble and inadequate is the voice 
to give utterance to the deeper feelings of the 
heart. 

“ But there are occasions, when the faltering 
tongue is more expressive than eloquence ; and 
the apprehension, which, at this moment, over 
whelms me, of doing injustice to my own feel~ 
ings, or to your unexampled kindness, might 
well induce me to seek a refuge from embarrass< 
ment in silence. 

“T trust, then, simply to your indulgence to 
judge of the sincerity and depth of my acknow~ 
ledgments by the gratification, which you will, 
yourselves experience, in thus gilding the close 
of a long professional existence with a reward 
so bright, so welcome, and so honourable. 

“The life of an architect has its peculiar sun< 
beams, and its peculiar shadows. In the latter, 
the clouds and shadows of his horizon, may be 
classed the dissatisfaction, which sometimes 
arises from his zealous opposition to the fancies 
of his employer, or from the perversion of his 
own well-considered designs, in forced submission 
to the false taste of some influential patron. In 
the former, the sunbeams of his professional 
meridian, he reckons the proud pre-eminence 
of the noble science, in which his thoughts and 
studies are embosomed ; a science, which shall 
be coeval with the glories of the civilized world, 
and which may raise upon one and the same 
imperishable monument his own and his coun- 
try’s honour. 

“ And while I may indulge the flattering an- 
ticipation, that some of our national buildings 
may be associated with the mention of my hum- 
ble name, although it be only in after-times, 
when I can be no longer awakened to renewed 
and improving exertions by the critic’s counsel, 
nor be animated by his approbation, I can realize 
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@ tich consolation, now, for many disappoint- 
«ments, in the honourable testimony of regard and 
esteem with which you ‘have, this day, so feel- 


ingly presented me. 

“If my best wishes for the health and _pros- 
perity of every one of my present and absent 
friends be acceptable to them, it is from the 
‘deepest, the sincerest, the warmest feelings of a 
~grateful heart, that I now offer them. 

“If it be any gratification to them to know, 
‘that they have made this day amongst the hap- 
piest of my life, they will accept my earnest 
assurances of the pride as well as pleasure, with 
-which I acknowledge their paramount kindness. 

* And, if there be any man living, who would 
not feel an honest pride, in having his profes- 
sional character recorded by a medal, so perfect 
vas a work of art, and in receiving this mark of 
~gratifying distinction from the spontaneous ap- 
probation of a body of gentlemen so eminent, 
and influential in the ranks of science, and in its 
presentation by the hands of an architect so 
deservedly distinguished by the patronage of 
suecessive monarchs, and in its being accom- 
panied by the gracious and condescending testi- 
menial, from His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex,—I envy not that man his philosophy, 
as T assuredly do not partake of his insensibility. 
With the hope of inducing others, hereafter, to 
contribute to the comforts of our less successful 
brethren, I shall arrange, in commemoration of 
ithis day, that the trustees of this, now National 
Museum, shall annually distribute, in this place, 
one hundred and fifty pounds amongst our dis- 
‘tressed architects, their widows and their chil- 
dren. 

“Once more I beseech you to receive my 
‘warmest and sincerest thanks.” 

Sir John Soane’s friends then pressed round 
him to offer their congratulations. The whole 
of the house having been thrown open, the visi- 
tors, amounting to several hundred, then wan- 
dered throughout, admiring the riches of ancient 
and modern art, with which they were surround- 
ed. Every comer contains some interesting 
fragment or picture ; and the effect of the build- 
Jng, so curious in its arrangement, and tasteful 
in its decoration, received a double interest from 
the influx of beauty and fashion. 

In the evening, the committee delivered the 
silver and bronze impressions to the subscribers, 
at the Freemason’s Hall, which was fitted up 
with appropriate devices and embellishments 
for the occasion. At the further end, the niche 
was lined with crimson cloth, and in the centre 
was a group of rich candelebra, architectural 
fragments, and festoons of flowers, surrounding 
an elevated pedestal, which was surmounted by 
a bust of Sir John Soane. Various compart- 
ments upon the walls, were occupied by the 
splendid drawings of Sir John Soane’s designs 
and executed works. There were also several 
pedestals ranged on each side, supporting busts 
of architects crowned with chaplets, and three 
busts of Scott, Lawrence, and Flaxman, repre- 
sented Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, as wit- 
messes of the triumph. 


MR. HENRY D. INGLIS. 

WE announce, with sincere regret, the loss, to 
the literary world, of Mr. Henry D. Inglis, who 
died at Bayham Terrace, Regent’s Park, on Fri- 
day, the 20th instant. Mr. Inglis was a native 
of Scotland, the only son of a barrister; his 
maternal grandmother was the daughter of the 
celebrated Col. Gardiner, who fell at the battle 
of Preston Pans, and was herself an author. The 
earlier part of Mr. Inglis’s life was devoted to 
«commercial pursuits ; but an ardent love of lite- 
rature, and an equally ardent desire to visit 
foreign countries, rendered him impatient of the 
trammels of business, and he resolved to indulge 
both propensities by visiting the continent and 
recording his observations. His first published 





work was “The Tales of Ardennes,’ which ‘ap- 
peared with the nom de guerre of Derwent Con- 
way. The remarkable success of this work ‘soon 
induced him ‘to publish ‘Solitary Walks through 
many Lands,’ which more than maintained the 
fame of the preceding. Next appeared his 
* Travels in Norway and Sweden ;’ which, as well 
as his “Tour through ‘Switzerland, France, and 
the ‘Pyrennees,’ appeared in Constable’s Miscel- 
lany. While these volumes were in the course 
of publication, Mr. Inglis was editor of a paper 
at Chesterfield, but he soon wearied of stationary 
life, and, returning to the continent, visited the 
Tyrol and Spain. His travels in both countries 
were published ; those through Spain were, de- 
servedly, ‘the most successful, and this induced 
the author to produce a novel descriptive of 
Spanish life, which he always regarded as the 
best of his works, and, seemingly, adhered to his 
opinion with the more pertinacity, because he 
found it was opposed to that of the public. After 
his return from Spain, Mr. Inglis became editor 
of a paper in Jersey, which he gave up to make 
a tour through Treland. It is unnecessary to 
repeat what we have said so recently of Mr. In- 
glis’s work upon Ireland (see Atheneum, Nos. 
368, 369) ; the importance attached to his views 
on the condition of that country during the re- 
cent debates in parliament, is an unequivocal 
recognition of his ability and impartiality. 

Mr. Inglis, after his return from Ireland, began 
to prepare for publication his ‘Travels in the 
footsteps of Don Quixote,’ and he had made 
some progress in other works of a more imagi- 
native character, when his constitution sunk 
under his literary exertions, and he was seized 
with a disease of the brain, which proved fatal. 
Mr. Inglis had scarcely attained his fortieth year, 
and seemed, from his active and temperate habits, 
to have a fair chance of attaining “a green old 
age.” 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 
[Second Notice.] 

Tuere are variousreasons why this Exhibition 
is acceptable to the public. The galleries are 
exceedingly well lighted, the works very well 
arranged ; there are no large pictures to overlay 
smaller ones by the dignity of mere dimensions ; 
while pictures which address themselves to many 
tastes are plentiful. There are, however, no 
new exhibitors of note, and we miss one whom 
we can ill spare—we mean Roberts ; he pleads 
for his absence, we understand, his Spanish 
drawings, and time engagements with Annuals. 
Neither have we Inskipp in his usual force ; 
though his damsels are a little berry-brown, and 
it is his pleasure sometimes only to sketch them 
in, yet we hold them in higher esteem than 
some of the finished labours of others. On the 
whole, though pleased with the Exhibition, we 
are not quite sure that it is equal to some 
which we have seen in the same place ; but we 
cannot always command what we desire ;—the 
lily which blooms so lovely just now at our 
window, may refuse to come forth in equal lustre 
next season; tie characters of works of art 
must necessarily vary, nor can the hues always 
be etherial. 

The portraits are scarcely so good, nor are 
they so numerous, as we have seen them. Mrs. 
Carpenter is never without truth and grace ; her 
portrait of Mrs. Harding is, perhaps, the finest 
work of the kind on the walls: time has been busy 
with her looks, ‘but a serene cheerfulness is im- 
pressed on every feature. The dress, indeed, is 
not at all to our liking— it wants simplicity ; but 
in matters of this kind we hold ourselves indif- 
ferent judges: nor should we expect ladies to 
dress in harmony with their shapes and com- 
plexions to gratify the whims of critics. Hurle- 
stone has several agreeable portraits; that of 
Miss Gronow, No. 210, is excellent; there is 





freedom and nature in it; the advancing ass and 
the receding landscape, are imagined in a way 
worthy of Gainsborough. There are other por. 
traits by the same hand, which merit’ praise 
Two or three of Lonsdale’s heads exhibit force 
of character—his drawing is more graceful, ang 
his colouring more soft and harmonions, than jn 
his earlier works. Davis, too, has pleased ys 
with a few of his likeness delineations ; but, 49 
say the truth, there are no portraits of eom. 
manding excellence in the Exhibition. There 
are natural postures, and natural colouring, with 
but too little of that vivifying spirit without 
which all is cold, formal, and unattractive. Van. 
dyke lifted portraiture high in the scale of men. 
tal and picturesque excellence : it has gradually 
descended since his day. 

Of some of the landscapes we have already 
spoken; ‘ Ancient Puteoli,’ in the Bay of Baie, 
by Linton, is a magnificent scene: here Nature 
strove with Architecture, and we rather think 
surpassed her. This artist has good taste and 
skill, but he handles a new scene in a way that 
it looks as if copied more from pictures than from 
reality : he is always graceful—seldom quite so 
natural as we like. Nasmyth in his ‘ View of 
London from Norwood,’ has all the reality which 
Linton wants, and little of his classic skill in 
handling. The same may be said of the land- 
scapes of Wilson—all three might profit by the 
union of elegance and nature in Creswick. The 
Thames at Richmond,’ by Pyne, the ‘ Distant 
View of Margate,’ by Tennant, and one ortwo 
of the landscapes of Chambers, bear evidence of 
study and observation, and contain much that 
we can commend; but a landscape requires a 
spirit to give light and life to it as much as any 
other kind of painting. We desire to bemore 
than reminded of nature, when we look at it 
through art. 

The scenes from domestic life, and pictures 
from verse or history, are numerous, and some of 
them are of high merit. ‘Amelia waiting the 
return of her husband,’ is a fine and a touching 
picture: Prentis has caught the kind and affec- 
tionate character of the heroine of Fielding; nor 
has he lessened her beauty. * The Jeweller,’ by 
R. T. Lonsdale, is much inferior ; still itdms 
merit. ‘Cromwell and his Daughter, with Wild- 
rake,’ by Fisk, has historical character and cos- 
tume to recommend it. Inskipp has made, bya 
skill all his own, that repulsive subject, * The 
Album’ attractive: ‘Queen Elizabeth’s visit ‘to 
Kenilworth,’ by R. B. Davis, is both well grouped 
and agreeably painted ; nor has Shayer failed to 
give life and character to a roving horde of 
Gipsies, whom he found on a sketching stro in 
the New Forest. ‘Trysting time,’ by Kennedy, 
has originality of conception, and force of colour- 
ing, to recommend it ; a young girl leans over a 
stile, and hears, or thinks she hears, the coming 
feet of one she loves: it has been the pleasure of 
the Committee to hang it higher than it ought 
to be ; had it been half a dozen feet lower, it would 
have found admirers. 

The drawings are numerous, and some of them 
of no ordinary elegance ; they are generally, 
however, too slight for criticism. Much of the 
sculpture has had an airing in other Exhibitions: 
we have seen the sharp, sour aspect of Lord 
Brougham, No. 764, elsewhere ; the artist has 
failed in stamping the genius of that remarkable 
man on the marble—a man of genius must look 
like one, else the portrait is a failure. ‘ Inno- 
cence,’ by Legrew, is a sleeping child in marble, 
very natural and very prettily carved. But that 
young artist has wasted his skill on a form and 
face essentially vulgar: the wide mouth, large 
cheek bones, and narrow brow, are no doubt from 
nature’s hand, but the sculptor should have 
clapped nature on the back, and charmed her into 
beauty. Henning is tasteful in his* Restoration 
of the Frieze of the Parthenon.’ The ‘ Bust of 
Lady,’ by Heffernan, is so graceful that we wish it 
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jn marble. ‘The * Bust: of W. Skelton, Esq.,’ by 
w, is like : he that of — a 

: jniature, by the ingenious artis ve . 
wel have seen several of his heads, in. small, 
ied in ivory from \busts-the size of life: they 
ave equally faithful and characteristic, and so 
admirably adapted for cabinets, that we wonder 
his works have not become the rage of all those 
who love to see beautiful things in little compass. 

———_——_—_—E===_— 
STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA, VIA THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

Ten years have elapsed since the possibility 
of opening a steam communication with India, 
via the Cape of Good Hope, was proved by the 
Enterprise ; and though it has been the fashion 
to cry down that experimental voyage as a 
failure, and the vessel as ill adapted for the 

, we have always considered the mere 
fact of accomplishing the passage a triumph 
of science; and the spirit that was shown by 
the owners in fitting out a vessel for a voyage 
that was ridiculed by the men who are, par ex- 
cellence, styled “ practical,” as highly honour- 
able to them, and the vessel a fair specimen of 
asteam ship of that day. 

Ten years have not passed over us unim- 
proved: we now have vessels in the coasting 
trade, with twice the power of the Enterprise ; 
the number of our steam vessels has more than 
doubled ; our engineers have, by experience, cor- 
rected the errors of their first attempts ; and our 
ship-builders (we wish we could say the same of 
our sailors) have discovered the difference he- 
tween a steam vessel anda ship. We speak now 
as familiarly of going to Sweden, St. Peters- 
burgh, Bordeaux, or the Levant, as we did then 
of crossing to Dublin or Calais ;—let none, then, 
sneer at the Enterprise until they have done 
better themselves; and, considering the accu- 
mulated practice and experience of ten years, 
unless they perform the passage in one half the 
time that she took, they will have little right to 
do so even if they succeed. 

It is gratifying to find that the spirit that ani- 
mated the owners of that vessel is not extinct ; 
the prospectus of a London and India Steam 
Navigation Company via the Cape of Good 
Hope, is now before us, and most sincerely do 
We wish success to the projectors in an under- 
taking where even failure can be no disgrace. 

The lines of communication by the Red Sea 
and the Euphrates, to Bombay, are for letters 
and bachelors, not for families and invalids. 
The latter would rarely take either of these 
routes, if a quick and regular conveyance was 
offered them by the Cape. Crossing from Alex- 
andria to Suez, or from Scanderoon to Bir, is, to 
youngsters, mere sport, an agreeable change from 
the tedium of a sea voyage; they cover their 
family with their hat, and carry their haggage 
in a carpet bag; but far different is the same 
individual returning home minus his liver, and 
probably blessed with a delicate wife and a young 
family. It would be anything but an agreeable 
diversity to a man, under such circumstances, to 
be shaken to pieces upon a camel, at the rate of 
three and a half miles per hour; to say nothing 
ef the chances of plague and a sojourn of a few 
weeks in a quarantine station. As a proof that 
it is so considered, we may mention that the 
enterprising traveller, Lieut. Burnes, was the 
ouly passenger who left England in the Malta 
packet of the lst March, to meet the Hugh 
Lindsay at Suez! 

The importance of a direct communication to 
Calcutta, as the principal seat of British power 
in ‘the East, is obvions ; and though letters may, 
and most probably will, be forwarded quicker by 
Bombay, passengers cannot. An intelligent wit- 
ness on the late Committee on Steam Commu- 
nication with India, states that he was seven 
weeks from Agra to Bombay ; and that families 

generally employed two months and a half on 





the journey from Calcutta to that port ;)the 
dawk,.or post, takes fifteen, but most probably 
may.be reduced to ten or twelve days; and 
single passengers that are blessed with consti- 
tutions of iron, may, perhaps, accomplish it in 
twenty-five. It is clear, then, that it is at least 
doubtful whether-the routes sanctioned by the 
government, however great their importance 
may be as conveyances of letters and enterprising 
individuals, will ever become of any considerable 
use in promoting what our Indian countrymen 
so ardently desire, personal intercourse. In 
saying this, we do not intend to speak slightingly 
of the plans for, and proposed routes by the Red 
Sea and the Euphrates. None can feel more 
strongly than we do the absolute necessity for 
quick communication between the home and 
the colonial governments, and none rejoiced 
more than we did when the committee published 
their resolutions; but, whichever of these routes 
may be ultimately adopted, Steam Navigation 
by the Cape will not clash with it; and we 
consider that in providing for the quick trans- 
mission of letters and information, and leaving 
the rest to private enterprise, the government 
has done as much as it could be expected to 
do. In one respect, however, the Cape route 
may be, and, we have no doubt, will be, liberally 
patronized by the government. It may be, if 
necessary, a channel of communication with our 
colonies on the west coast of Africa—certainly 
with the Cape, which is daily rising in import- 
ance——with our valuable sugar colony the Mau- 
ritius, Trincomalee, and Madras, all anxious for 
a regular conveyance for letters and passengers, 
but deriving no direct benefit from the adoption of 
the lines by the Red Sea and Euphrates. There 
can then, we think, be but one opinion of the 
yast importance of the line of communication 
proposed by this new company, or of its supe- 
riority over the others in some respects. 

We now come to the method of accomplish- 
ing this desirable end—and here we are afraid 
we shall differ in opinion from that expressed in 
the Prospectus ; the paragraph runs thus :— 

* Practical experiment has now proved that a 
ship may be constructed, admirably adapted for 
being propelled by steam, and possessing, at the 
same time, in a superior degree, the qualities 
essential in ordinary navigation.” 

Now, the only experiment of the kind that 
has been fairly tried, is the Savannah, a ship of 
400 tons, which, in the year 1818, made the 
voyage between the port of that name in Ame- 
rica and Liverpool ; she was fitted with a small 
engine, to propel her in calms or light winds, 
and turned out a complete failure: in the words 
of her principal owner—* The ship brought the 
engine, but the engine had nothing to do with 
bringing the ship ;” and we are not aware that 
any practical experiment has since proved the 
advantages of such a plan, unless the approxi- 
mation which the present Surveyor of the Navy 
has made to it in the Zartarus and Blazer be so 
considered. They are called, and essentially 
are, steam vessels, and though the propertion of 
tonnage to power is as five to one, we do not 
consider them as any proof of the advantages of 
applying a small power to a sailing vessel. 

In the valuable mass of evidence contained in 
the Report of last session, and now before the 
public, Capt. Elliott and Mr. Waghorn were the 
only persons examined particularly on the Cape 
route; and the former gentleman proposed a 
fast sailing ship, fitted with a small engine, to 
be used in crossing the calms; the paddles to be 
shipped and unshipped upon entering and leay- 
ing the trade winds—virtually, however, nega- 
tiving his proposal, by stating that, to do it most 
effeetually, she would require the assistance of a 
powerful steamer to tow her from Falmouth to 
Cape Finisterre. Now, we are of opinion that 
a fast sailing ship, towed to Cape Finisterre, 
would make an almost equally good passage 








without being eneumbered with an engine. ‘The 
great advantage of steam communieation, is.its 
punctuality and dispatch. In a sailing vessel 
fitted with a small engine, there can be neither 
one nor the other ; there can be.no punctuality, 
for a moderate breeze will render her powerless, 
and unable to leave her port.of departure at the 
time fixed; there can be.no dispatch, for she may 
be detained in the Channel for months, in com- 
mon with sailing vessels. We will put a ease, 
which, we think, will move clearly show our 
meaning. Suppose a vessel of 1000 tons, witha 
small engine on board, makes a quick passage 
from Falmouth to within a few miles of the 
Cape, when the wind suddenly changes and 
blows from the north-east; she would be -per- 
fectly powerless, and might be driven eff and 
remain for weeks before she could Jand her 
passengers ; whereas, if she had had a preper 
proportion of power, she would land her passen- 
gers, replenish her fuel, and be half way to.the 
Mauritius in the same time. The same thing 
may happen on the voyage home ; a light nerth- 
east breeze might catch her on the edge of 
Soundings, and keep her out a month. These 
are no extreme cases—the latter one oceurs 
frequently. 

We consider, then, that if the communication 
by the Cape be established, it is essential, for its 
complete success, that it should be by steam 
vessels, depending upon steam alone for the eer- 
tainty of their passage, and, at the same time, 
making every possible use of their sails, and in 
the trade winds (or monsoons when favourable) 
disconnecting the engines from the paddles ; and 
we feel confident that, relying upon steam as the 
principal, and wind merely as the accessery 
power, the passage to Bengal may be made an 
average one of seventy days. 

a a a 
EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 


Tis annual display, or as it is called by a 
happy equiveque in the language of our neigh- 
bours, this Exposition of modern pictures, statues, 
&c. is now open. In applying the latter term, 
I do not mean to be illiberal ; no doubt it would 
equally adjust itself to our own sum of annual 
exposure at the Royal Academy, But not alone 
in this agree the two exhibitions: both are 


| crowded with productions as well as spectators ; 


both receptacles for dust and exudation ; bothin 
utterly preposterous localities for their purpose. 
But some points of difference exist: no admis- 
sion money to the Louvre ; dillettanti in smock- 
frocks and stuff petticoats as free to enter as frags 
and flounces; all, down to the very rank and 
file of society, as well behaved as the flower of 
fashion at Somerset House; open of the Sabbath, 
a kind of set-off to our week-day indecorum. 
This year above 2000 pictures brought up for 
judgment by the “ hanging committee.” As to 
locality, it is still worse, though not in the same 
respect, than that said public stew-house in the 
Strand,—being no other than the great corridor 
—the celebrated Gallery itself, long devoted to 
ancient miracles of art; those sacred works are 
covered up by the modern profanities, maltreated 
twice a year by the hangmen and assistants, 
clouded with dust for three whole months, and 
gradually obliterated by cleaning them in con- 
sequence.t Again, what with preparation, ex- 
+ Asplendid Rubens (Virgin and Angels) came out 
this year an irreparable ruin from the hands of the re- 
storer. Such was the outory against this desecration, 
that the picture had to be withdrawn, and is now lost 
to sight as well as to resentment. Of pictorial sacrilege 
in the same way, have French artists been perpetrators 
to an unpardonable amount, from the union of their 
vanity, bad taste, and violent monopoly at one time of 
so many old pictures. David, especially, was a di 
of such monuments to a pitch that merits an eternal 
brand upon his memory. Rubens’s famous Descent 
from the Cross, Raphacl’s Transfiguration, Julio’s Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, &c. &c., furnish sad proofs of 
) ~~ among the most civilized people of the 
globe. 
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position, and disencumberment afterwards, the 
museum of Old Masters is now virtually sealed 
both to visitor and student almost six months 
per annum ; while even that of the Marbles re- 
mains shut for a like time, although in it there 
is no exhibition whatever! Foreigners, espe- 
cially, have reason to complain of this very un- 
generous arrangement, whereby, for them, the 
finest collection on this side the Alps might as 
well be on the other side of the Andes, from 
January to July each year. 

Now to the exhibition itself. I do not by 
any means intend to write a tasty critique, for 
the purpose of crying up May-fly productions as 
immortal, mystifying the uninitiated with the 
fine slang of the Arts, or teaching beau and belle 
amateurs to flirt it at each other in lieu of emptier 
frivolity. An idiot’s time were ill lost in dis- 
cussing foreign works of national repute alone, 
or ing artists into broad daylight, whose 
proper sphere is obscurity. Leaving these to 
the comforts of insignificance, I simply propose 
mentioning such few works and names as have 
something of European interest annexed to them ; 
or, at least, such as will enable me, instead of 
particular analyses, to append remarks that may 
give a general notion of the Arts in France, and 
not disserve their cause perhaps in other coun- 
tries. If those remarks should partake but little 
of panegyric, I must deprecate the charge of in- 
sular bigotry ; my sentiments on English works 
and artists have not been written in honey. 


This year’s catalogue is somewhat poor in 
great productions, and even in large, which often 
pass for much the same. Delaroche being absent 
on a tramontane expedition to revive fresco, 
Ingres undergoing investiture at his new Presi- 
dency, and Decamps sunning his imagination 
beneath the same skies, we are fobbed off with a 
few notables, and gentry of the tiers état in abun- 
dance. Thus the Louvre has this year a manu- 
factory air much beyond the usual, resembling 
less an exhibition for the benefit of the Fine 
Arts than of the Mechanic. Artizans, not artists 
—the painters and glaziers of the profession, the 
plasterers, and paper-stainers, have the full use 
of this huge bazaar for the display of their han- 
dicraft. Inspiration has so little to do with the 
majority of these articles, that you cannot help 
thinking, when you look at them, of an order on 
Lyons or Paris for so many patterns and pieces 
of figured silks or Gobelines. Our own picture- 
warehouse in the Strand, it is true, may have 
still more of this Brummagem character, insepar- 
able, perhaps, from such an establishment. Am- 
bition or vanity,—eagerness for the applause of 
others, or enjoyment of his own, may give the 
French exhibitor, generally speaking, a less 
tradesman-like soul than the English—may make 
him a little more of the bubble-seeker ; but still 
he is a manufacturer too. Ready-made portraits, 
and canvases covered as it were by contract with 
figures or foliage at so much the square foot, 
seem to furnish this royal magazine no less abun- 
dantly than if France were a “ nation of shop- 
keepers.” Canvas is taken here, of a truth, by 
the acre, for painting. No sooner can a French 
student dab somewhat adroitly, than he orders 
a mainsail of tarpaulin, on which to give his 
imagination full vent and sway. This is, per- 
haps, a little too much in the other extreme 
from our cabinet taste inthe Arts—our petty hole- 
and-corner ambition, that sort of entomologist 
enthusiasm for the smaller works of creation, 
which the late king made so popular among us. 
Strange that our minds should on this subject 
contract to such pigmy dimensions, when upon 
all others they expand to such colossal! Pic- 
tures of the cat-and-cradle composition, or cava- 
lier boots making a leg to Elizabethan stomach- 
ers, do well enough to adorn a lady’s boudoir, or 
the bed-room of Love in a cottage; they are 
very suitable for such purposes, and merit pro- 
portionate applause; but something of a far 
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higher kind, aye, even than Almack portraits, 
must be executed and encouraged, befole we can 
take a first degree in the Arts ornamental. Our 
love of what we call gems is far too Dutch and 
despicable. 

* Assassination of the Duke of Guise,’ by Dela- 
roche.—This artist’s only contribution. A cabi- 
net-piece, undertaken perhaps merely to improve 
his hand in painting. Has little sentiment, 
and whatever exists is scattered by the defect of 
composition; the Duke lying dead, in grey, at 
one end of the canvas, and a group of gentlemen- 
murderers walking off gingerly at the other. It 
is, however, prettily designed, with an effort not 
wholly unsuccessful at colour, as well as consi- 
derable power of chiaroscuro. French artists 
are, in a great measure, ignorant of what is tech- 
nically understood by painting. They seem to 
have little or no idea that there is such a thing 
as a system of secondary reflections,—to wit, that 
different colours reflect a tinge of their own 
athwart surrounding objects, so as to qualify the 
shadows between: upon which subtle canon 
the beauty of this art nevertheless so mainly 
depends. There is no vibratory play of tones,— 
no internal modulation of chiaroscuro in French 
painting ; the primary reflections of light on the 
objects are alone attended to, all shadow being 
about the same colour, whether cast by red, 
orange, blue, green, or other surfaces. Here is 
a flagrant cause of imperfection—to every eye 
but their own. Of opposition, contrast, and ar- 
rangement of colours, so as to produce harmo- 
nious effect, they are for the most part equally 
neglectful or ignorant. Their chiaroscuro is of 
a miserably common-place, mechanical descrip- 
tion ; consisting almost wholly in the Caravaggio 
or Honthorst trick ill done, &c.: abrupt oppo- 
sition of bright and black masses, so as to cut up 
the canvas like a chess-board, or make the sun 
perform the part of a dark lantern. 

* Francesca di Rimini,’ by A. Scheffer—With 
many defects, one of the best works exhibited. 
Colouring somewhat in the style of a mortified 
Guido. Confined in its delineation of the sub- 
ject: while Flaxman’s little sketch displays at 
once Francesca’s grief, and shame, and love, 
Scheffer’s displays the latter alone. Francesca 
clings round Paolo’s neck, approaching her lips 
to the wound that pierced him. But more: 
Flaxman, with the masterly comprehensiveness 
of true genius, selects the maximum point of in- 
terest ; his sketch unites to the principal group, 
Dante fallen through excess of anguish, and 
Virgil divided between his compassion for both ; 
embracing thus the whole catastrophe in a few 
simple outlines. Scheffer, selecting an earlier 
point, gives us but half the story, and scarce a 
tithe of the interest. His heads of the two poets 
in a yoke, besides showing pity at rather a pick- 
tooth degree of excitement, are mistakenly 
charactered; the Roman should not put his 
fingers to his mouth, nor the Florentine look so 
oily. 

* Hercules holding Diomed to be devoured by 
Horses,’ by Baron Gros.—A ridiculous example 
of how this people luxuriates in its own good 
opinion, is furnished by the Musée de Peinture, 
&c.:—* Fra Bartolommeo’s St. Marc is so gran- 
diose, as to remind one of God dispersing Chaos 
by. Raffael, or Charlemagne by M. Gros, in the 
cupola of St. Genevieve at Paris!” Such a 
specimen of infatuated impudence could not be 
paralleled from the annals even of Irish folly 
and effrontery. Where is the wonder that a 
people so self-satisfied as the French, should 
have sat down so long in the school of art con- 
temptible and happy! This said work of Baron 
Gros represents the David school,—i.e. that 
school whose disciples are considered so many 
omnipotents in design. There is no such bar to 
advancement, as a conviction you have already 
gained your end. Now, through no malign wish 
to disparage our neighbours, but from a pure 





anxiety for the general progress of Art, I 
leave to tell those disciples that they are not om. 
nipotent in design. And, when they have taken 
their breath, I beg leave to declare another as. 
tonishing truth: that they are not even potent, 
And lastly, when there is no fear of the whole 
truth being fatal: that they are little short of 
impotent. Compared with the real masters of 
design, they are no draughtsmen, or, at best, but 
indifferent. It will not do to say, We are better 
draughtsmen than the English. Crow as loud ag 
you will, the superiority is but relative; and re. 
lative to worse, proves nothing absolute. The 
English make no pretensions on this score; de. 
sign is not their hobby,—their eternal boast and 
flag of defiance. Though, perhaps, somewhat 
might be said of their general movement, ag 
preferable to a dry adjustment of anatomical 
details, they ar confessedly feeble draughtsmen: 
does that make Frenchmen omnipotent? No: 
the very best draughtsmen here, only merit the 
praise that Reynolds bestowed on Battoni; they 
can design legs, arms, eyes, noses, &c. well 
enough separately, but cannot put them well to 
gether. Their figures resemble not men, but 
nice-hung mannequins ; if set in motion, their 
joints would grind like the ill-oiled cranks of an 
engine; they have no continuous flexibility from 
crown-top to toe-point, nor apparent power of 
putting themselves in movement, which is the 
test of able draughtsmanship. No pervading 
principle of action seems to animate them ; they 
are drawn for the one position, and, like forms 
of snow, in any other would fall to pieces. Not 
to speak of their carnations or local colours, for 
these would scarce be boasted of if France were 
all Gascony,—not to speak of their palpable mis. 
representation of flesh and blood, their total want 
of mellowness and morbidity, which French 
artists rather disdain as too Venetian,—such 
figures are defective, mortally so, even as bare 
expressions of form and human superficies. At 
a word, there is too little of the living model in 
them, and too much of the statue. Nor are 
they to be reproached, like those of Mantegna, 
as “un po’ statuino,” but as plain statuary re- 
duced to surface, or rather for their chalky 
chiaroscuro in most examples, as plaster-casts, 
orthographically projected (a savant would say) 
upon canvas. 

* Acis and Galatea, by the same artist—Not 
quite so offensive, because not quite so large. 

* Jeanne d’Arc,’ by Professor Schnorr, of 
Munich.—This is a picture of distinguished de. 
merit. Why an artist, holding the Professor's 
rank in his own country, should come hither to 
signalize himself by such a miracle of bad work« 
manship, puzzles conjecture. Surely, the illus 
trator of the Nibelungen, one of the three prime 
fresco-painters of Germany, could have given the 
western world a more favourable specimen of 
his national art, than this licked heroine, by way 
of a Pucelle d’Orléans! 

The Same Subject, by H. Scheffer. — Ex- 
tremely well modelled. Earthily coloured. Odd 
enough that a people who walk forth in such 
harlequinade, among whom it might be said, 
“ motley’s the only wear,” with tulip waistcoats 
and rainbow pantaloons, roses and ribbands at 
every button-hole, where the beau sexe apparels 
itself @ la mode de Maypole,—odd enough that 
such a people should have so general a taste 
against good colour in painting. Leaden greys, 
cheesy yellows, mortified purples, flat, cold, 
chalky greens, muddled reds,—all the colours, 
in short, as if ground with oil at once foul and 
frozen,—while they throw French connoisseurs 
into a fever of delight, would give English a 
shivering fit of the ague. 

‘ Rebecca at the Well, by H. Vernet.—Capital 
drawing, and an attention to costume quite edify« 
ing. Colour as usual—more stucco than paint: 
handling stiff and tardy. 

* Arabs at Bona, by the same.—A terrible 
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trial to an amateur’s temper. So much talent 
thrown away in catering for the huge swallow of 
the Hydra !—But enough for the present. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We have had occasion lately to make mention 
of very delightful evenings passed at the Graphic 
Society, and the Artists and Amateurs’ Conver- 
sazione ; but, on consideration, it appears to us, 
that more direct benefit to Art might result 
from such associations, by engrafting on or con- 
necting with them plans for the purchase of 
works of art, according to the fashion of many 
continental cities. Thus, subscriptions might be 
opened of one guinea (parties being at liberty to 
take any number of tickets), the whole fund to 
be appropriated to the purchase of modern pic- 
tures; and the pictures so purchased to be the 
property of the subscribers, and disposed of by 
lot, raffle, or otherwise, among themselves. Sup- 
pose that only five hundred pounds should be thus, 
raised—and we are of opinion, that five thousand 
would not be the limit if the scheme were judi- 
ciously submitted to the public—then three hun- 
dred pounds should be given for the best picture, 
subject of course to conditions, publicly exhibited 
in London, in the months of April, May, and 
June, to be selected by a Committee, and the 
remaining two hundred for the second best pic- 
ture, Even on trading principles the specula- 
tion would be an advantageous one. The picture 
thus honoured by selection would immediately 
have an increased marketable value, so that a 
chance which cost a guinea would be worth 
twenty-five or thirty shillings. That the project 
would be successful, if taken up by some active 
members of either of the above-mentioned So- 
cieties, we cannot fora moment doubt. A gen- 
tleman, connected with this Journal, made an 
attempt some months since to carry it into effect, 
but the labour of correspondence, to one already 
overtasked, made him pause, and ultimately 
abandon it. If, however, other parties choose 
to patronize the scheme, we shall be most happy 
to lend them all the aid in our power. 


While the greater musical establishments of 
the metropolis are constantly kept before the 
public eye by reports and high-sounding names, 
the smaller music, which is going on daily, runs 
some danger of being overlooked ; and yet it is 
in the spread and success of this that we put our 
hope of the perfect naturalization and adoption 
of the art among us. The people must be led 
to take an interest in music for itself, and for 
themselves, and not because a particular prima 
donna happens to be the rage, or a concert is a 
genteel amusement: and the office of the idler 
and the wealthier, is, by encouraging only that 
which is good and genuine, to point out the way 
for others to follow. We were much pleased 
the other day to see an advertisement of a Con- 
cert at the Mechanics’ Institute, in Southamp- 
ton Buildings, which, had it been possible, we 
should have attended. Another branch of the 
same tree is the introduction of music into our 
literary and scientific institutions. The musie 
class of the Marylebone Institution gave its first 
public Concert last night. We had recently 
occasion to remark the sociability and pleasant- 
ness of these meetings, and should be glad to see 
them generally adopted in town and country. 
On Tuesday evening we looked in at Exeter Hall, 
where the Society of Sacred Harmonists was 
performing an Oratorio, composed by its leader, 

. Perry. The chorus was strong and well or- 
ganized : the solos taken by professional singers; 
but the band was very defective, and should be 
of better quality, on however small a scale, as 
it is fatal to voices to be accustomed to sing to 
instruments so thoroughly out of tune, as some 
Were on this occasion. We shall never be con- 
tent till we have more instrumental players 





among our amateurs, and, in consequence, better 
orchestras—but we have said this before. 

Of the Italian Opera, we shall content our- 
selves with stating, that the house opened this 
day week—with one act of a Concert—the first 
act of ‘Il Tancredi,’ and a revival of the pretty 
old ballet of ‘ Nina,’ in which Perrot danced, if 
possible, better than ever. We hope for better 
things after Easter; and are sorry to find our- 
selves disappointed in our old favourite Bram- 
billa. 

It happens opportunely enough, that the at- 
tention of our readers is drawn to the Holy City, 
by Mr. Davidson’s lecture, which to-day appears 
in our columns, as Mr. Burford announces a 
Panorama of Jerusalem to be opened on Mon- 
day next—a subject of greater general interest 
could hardly have been selected by this clever 
and indefatigable artist. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mar. 23.—R. I. Murchison, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. A supplementary communication by 
Dr. Coulter to the paper, by him, regarding the 
geography of Upper California, read at the pre- 
vious meeting, was first stated to the Society as 
having been received, giving details of his chro- 
nometrical work in several of his journies, and 
stating some additional facts regarding the cli- 
mate and temperature of that province. 

Afterwards, a highly interesting and important 
communication, by Mr. Pentland, on the Phy- 
sicial Geography of the Andes between the 14th 
and 20th parallels of south latitude, and on the 
line of perpetua! snow, also within these parallels, 
was read to the meeting. This commenced by 
stating that the great chain of the Andes, which 
forms a single and continuous ridge from the 
most southern extremity of the American con- 
tinent to the neighbourhood of the tropic of 
Capricorn, separates into two great ridges near 
the city of Potosi, (19° 35’ S.); and these, after 
inclosing a vast alpine plain raised 12,000 to 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea, re-unite 
in about 14° S., where they form the Andes of 
Vilcaiiote and Cusco. The western of these 
ridges runs parallel to the shores of the Pacific, 
and is called the Cordillera of the Coast;—the 
eastern, or that of the interior, is called the Cor- 
dillera Real. The intermediate plain is the 
basin of the celebrated lake Titicaca, the physical 
features of which are scarcely less extraordinary 
than its history is interesting. The lake is of 
vast size, having an area, according to Mr. Pent- 
land, of above 5000 square miles ; and its depth 
is not less remarkable, having been sounded to 
120 fathoms, and probably greatly exceeding 
this depth. It has only one outlet, the Des- 
aguadero, which, after running about 150 miles 
towards the south-west, is lost in a small lake. 
On the shores of this inland sea Mango Capac 
first appeared to the Peruvians; and, on a few 
islands near its south-eastern extremity, were 
accumulated the richest and most sacred objects 
of the superstition on which he founded his 
powerful and highly civilized empire. At the 
Spanish conquest the greater part of these were 
thrown into the lake by the despairing, but still 
hostile, Peruvians; and Garcilasso de la Vega, 
himself a descendant of the Incas, gives an asto- 
nishing, but not, perhaps, altogether an impro- 
bable account of the treasures thus sacrificed. 
But many objects, of interest at least, if not of 
value, are probably still concealed in this classie 
ground, which no enlightened traveller has yet 
examined. Mr. Pentland was unable to pro- 
cure a boat, in which he could make the passage 
across, 

It was to the mathematical and physical geo- 
graphy, indeed, of this region, that he seems to 
have devoted his chief attention ; or, at least, 
which alone he notices in his present communi- 





cation. In his journey from Lima to La Paz he 
determined the position, and in many cases, the 
elevation, of above seventy places which had 
been previously erroneously laid down, to an 
extent of from 60 to 100 miles. The errors 
found were chiefly in longitude, and all one 
way,—viz. to the westward—placing the points 
in question too near the sea; but into the de- 
tails of these notifications he did not now enter. 
It was merely announced to the meeting that 
Mr. John Arrowsmith is engaged in compiling a 
map, in which these, with a number of other 
corrections, chiefly furnished by Mr. Woodbine 
Parish, will be carefully laid down; and our 
readers will recollect, that we had recently oc- 
casion to speak in the highest terms of the other 
labours of this active and diligent geographer. 

Regarding the physical configuration of this 
remarkable region, Mr. Pentland’s statements 
were full. Generally speaking, the western 
Cordillera is the most elevated, attaining, at 
many points, an absolute height of from 22,000 
to 24,000 feet; while the eastern Cordillera, 
between the latitudes of 19° and 16° 45’ S., no- 
where exceeds 17,000. In the latter parallel, 
however, the gigantic Illimani springs to the 
height of 24,200 feet; and north of it, several 
other elevated points even surpass the height of 
the western ridge. The most elevated is the 
Nevado de Sorata, (16° 10’ S.), the height of 
which is 25,250 feet. In general shape and 
character, the two ridges also differ. The heights 
in the western are chiefly dome or bell-shaped; 
those in the eastern are peaked, giving the range 
generally a serrated form. The descent of both, 
east and west, is rapid; but that of the western 
Cordillera, into the basin of Titicaca, is less so 
than that of the eastern. The breadth of the 
former is about 100 English miles; that of the 
latter it is less easy to determine, in consequence 
of its throwing out many lateral chains on its 
eastern side, the length of which may be con- 
sidered portions of the breadth of the main ridge. 
Excluding these, however, this may be estimated 
at from thirty-five miles where narrowest, (17° 
58’ 8.) to above seventy where widest, (16° 50’S.) 
The entire width of the two ridges, including 
that also of the basin of Titicaca, varies from 
200 to 300 miles, exclusive of the projecting 
chains ; including them it approaches 500 miles; 
and the length of this portion of the Andean 
chain, bounded, as we have already stated, by 
the 14th and 20th parallels of south latitude, is 
nearly 400 miles. 

The hydrography of this remarkable district, 
and the limit of the perpetual snow line withia 
it, were the next topics embraced in Mr. Pent- 
land’s paper. All the waters from the east face 
of the western Cordillera, and all those from the 
west face of the eastern one, up to the height of 
14,000 feet, flow into Titicaca, and its outlet, 
the Desaguadero, whence they are carried off by 
absorption and evaporation, there being no visi- 
ble outlet for them on either side. But above 
14,000 feet on the eastern Cordillera, the waters 
are turned aside by some low ridges of hills, (not 
improbably alluvial deposits, being only a few 
hundred feet high,) and are directed by them to 
the southward ; whence they issue to the east in 
about 16°S., constituting the Mapiri, one of the 
largest affluents of the great river Beni, itself, 
with the Mamore, forming the Madera, one of 
the most considerable affluents of the Amazon. 

The drainage of a portion of the west face of 
the Cordillera Real, is thus to the eastward ; 
and Mr. Pentland states the gorge through which 
this most remarkable circumstance takes place, 
to be not less than 18,000 feet deep, the adjoin- 
ing mountains being 24,000 feet high, and the 
elevation of its bottom above the sea, not ex- 
ceeding 6,000 feet ; but he admits that this esti- 
mate is only approximative, and founded chiefly 
on the character of the vegetation in the ravine, 
He omits also to state whether the opening thus 
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traversed, is a fissure dividing strata which ap- 
pear to have been once continuous, or a natural 
gorge, marking the termination of different for- 
mations. The question would be an interesting 
one to decide, in the geology of these countries. 
We suspect that Mr. Pentland means to infer 
the former, for we observed that he frequently 
uses the expression, that the waters have “ cut,” 
rather than “ found” a passage in this direction ; 
and his opinions of the operation of natural and 
still operating causes, in modifying the face of 
this region, are obviously exalted, for in another 
place he speaks of the bell-shaped configuration 
of one of the highest mountains in the western 
Cordillera, making it probable, that “like Chim- 
borazo and the Nevado of Chuquibamba, it is 
formed of one vast trachytic elevation.” 

Within this remarkable region, it is a matter 
of course, that the line of perpetual snow should 
be high. The great plain of Titicaca is, as it 
were, a mirror from which the rays of heat must 
powerfully radiate ; just as the similar plains of 
Thibet raise the snow line on the northern 
face of the Himmalayah. We were not very 
much surprised, therefore, at finding Mr. Pent- 
land state it at nearly 17,000 feet, though this, 
certainly, is a previously unexampled elevation. 
The voleanie character of the country, and its 
proximity to the sea, probably contribute to 
produce the effect. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. 
Pentland, for his most interesting communication, 
which, we hope, will not be the last which the 
public will receive from him. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 21.—Sir Henry Willock, V.P. in the 
chair. Among the strangers present were the 
Turkish officers, Achmet Effendi, and Elfi Bey. 
Several valuable donations were laid on the 
table, amongst them a complete set of the works 
which issued from the press of Tabriz, established 
by the late Abbas Mirza. Impressions of two 
seals engraved in the European style, with ar- 
morial bearings, ordered by two wealthy Parsis 
in the Bombay presidency, were shown by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, who stated that this was 
not the only proof of the adoption of European 
habits by the Parsis, for that those summoned 
on the grand juries in Bombay, had petitioned 
the governor to permit them to take the title of 
Esquire. Sir T. Strange said, that heraldic 
bearings were by no means a novelty in India ; 
he mentioned several Hindi families, who 
had hereditary coats of arms, especially the 
royal family of Oude. A letter was read from 
the president of the council, expressing the re- 
gret felt by that body on receiving the resigna- 
tion of the secretary, Captain Harkness, and re- 
commending the Society to express its sense 
of the excellent manner in which he had _per- 
formed the duties of his office. Sir Alexander 
Johnston moved, that the thanks of the Society 
should be given to the late secretary; and Mr. 
W. C. Taylor, in seconding the motion, bore tes- 
timony to the readiness with which Captain 
Harkness afforded facilities to literary gentle- 
men, who were anxious to obtain information 
on oriental subjects from the archives of the So- 
ciety. The vote was passed by acclamation. 

Some further portions of Captain Low’s papers 
on Tenasserim and Mergui were read. He de- 
scribed the sources of the revenue drawn from 
these provinces, by the Burmese government ; 
few of these, it seems, can be available to the Bri- 
tish, for unjust confiscations were the chief re- 
source in the Burmese system of finance. Tithes 
of agricultural produce and a poll-tax were strictly 
levied, but a more fruitfnl source of revenue 
was dispensations and connivances for prohibited 
luxuries. Of these he particularly specified 
gambling houses, the sale of opium, arrack and 
intoxicating preparations of hemp. Though 
gaming is prohibited by the Burmese code, the 
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nation are passionately addicted to it; and fre- 
quent instances occur of persons staking their 
wives and children onthe hazard of the dice. The 
author thinks, that it would be dangerous to 
abolish the licensed gaming tables, as the vice 
would then be practised in private, probably to 
a greater extent than it is at present. The use of 
opium and arrack is severely prohibited, and 
some monarchs have punished transgressors, by 
pouring molten lead down their throats; but it 
has been found necessary to relax this severity, 
in order to conciliate the army. 


Ortentat Transiation CommitTEr.—March 
24.—The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., in 
the chair—An interesting letter was read from 
Dr. Wiseman, Principal of the English College 
at Rome, stating, that although he was about to 
leave that capital, he should be happy to retain 
in the service of the Committee a young native 
of the East to transcribe rare and valuable Ori- 
ental MSS. in the Vatican. This proposal was 
immediately agreed to by the Committee ; and 
the Right Hon. Chairman suggested, that it 
would be advisable to have a copy of the Mari- 
time Achievements of the famous Barbarossa 
transcribed. 

A complete copy of M. Julien’s translation of 
the Chinese work, entitled ‘ Rewards and Pu- 
nishments,’ was laid upon the table. This work, 
which is illustrated by numerous anecdotes, will, 
we have no doubt, prove highly interesting to 
the members of the fund, and to readers in ge- 
neral. 

A letter from Professor Wilson was read, 
stating, that the ‘Sankhya Karika,’ translated 
by Mr. Colebrooke, and edited, with notes, by 
Professor Wilson, was ready for press. 

W. C. Taylor, Esq., M.R.A.S., on the nomi- 
nation of the Chairman, was elected a member 
of the Committee. 

Professor Rosen stated, that the first volume 
of Mr. Fliigel’s translation and edition of Haji 
Khalfah’s valuable Bibliographical Dictionary 
was completed, and would shortly be placed in 
the hands of the subscribers. 

It was resolved, in consequence of 2 recom- 
mendation from the Earl of Munster, that the 
publications of the Committee should be pre- 
sented to Columbia College, United States. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 17.—Further details were read this 
day, on the new system of cultivating the vine 
by coiling; a practice which still meets with 
such success in the vineries of the Duke of Port- 
land, at Welbeck, that experiments of the same 
nature have been instituted in the garden of the 
Society. 

The exhibition was very interesting, several 
very fine plants being present in great perfection ; 
but that which obtained universal admiration, 
was a plant from Messrs. Young’s nursery, at 
Epsom, of the Rhododendron Alta-Clerense, the 
most beautiful of the hybrids raised by the Earl 
of Carnarvon at Highclere, near Newbury. We 
observed also, several very excellent varieties of 
Acacia, and Camellia, Oncidium papilio, Berbe- 
ris aquifolium, some tubers of a new variéty of 
Oxalis crenata, and a specimen of the Chilian 
Chenopodium Quinoa, a plant which thrives re- 
markably well in this country, and which, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, in Mexico, ranks in utility 
with the potato, wheat and maize. The leaves 
are there used as spinach or sorrel, and the seeds 
in soups, &e. or as rice. 

Grafts of different fruits were distributed, as 
were also seeds of esculents, and of the Acacia 
lophantha. 

John Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq. was elected a 
member of the Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 24.._Mr. Yarrell in the chair—Mr. 
Gould exhibited several new species of Thrush, 
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from the Himalayan Mountains, and pointed oug 
the various relations in their structare to 
Bush-Shrikes of the American continent : both 
are remarkable for having the head crested, short. 
rounded, and feeble wings, long legs, the feathers 
of the back loose and soft in texture, and the 
tail long and graduated. Some new shells be. 
longing to the genus Cy¢herea, from the collection 
of Mr. Cuming, were exhibited, with descript) 

of characters and other remarks by Mr. Broderip, 
and Mr. Swainson. Mr. Owen read a conting, 
ation of his paper ‘On the Osteology of the 
Chimpanzee and Orang Utan.’ The description 
and measurements showed that the differences, 
between the young and the adult in the Chim. 
panzee, were greater than those known to exist 
between the young and the adult of the Orang 
Utan ; and appeared to prove very satisfaetori 
that the Simia Satyrus of Linneus, and the Pon. 
go, are, in reality, but different stages of the same 
animal. Numerous drawings in illustration were 
exhibited. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Davidson on the History, and the Past and 
Present State of Jerusalem. 


Tue early history of this interesting city, Mr. 
Davidson observed, is somewhat obscure, for 
although we have proof that it was a royal resi. 
dence as early as Abraham, and continued so, 
through a series of 446 years, to Joshua, by whom 
its king was slain, still, previous to the time 
of David, little is known either of its history or 
its inhabitants. From this period, however, to 
its destruction by Titus, the sacred writings 
furnish a full and most interesting account. By 
the father of profane history it is but onee men- 
tioned, and indeed it is even doubtful whether 
the Cadytis of Herodotus was the Jerusalem of 
Scripture. Strabo, in his relation of its conquest 
by Pompey, states its locality to have been 
stony, yet abounding with streams, repeating 
the same evvdpov—eoroc per evvd poyv—in refer. 
ence to the city, although, he continues, the im- 
mediate vicinity is sterile and dry ; that the eoun- 
try was not fertile ; that the city was well fortified 
with walls, having a deep ditch, which was cut 
out of the rock, as were also the walls of the 
Temple, and that its circumference was 33 stadii. 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, Eusebius, and Jo- 
sephus, may be said to have continued the his 
tory from that period where Scripture leaves it, 
and their history is taken up by the Fathers and 
early Mohammedan writers. To these succeed 
the crusades, and pilgrimages, and the almost 
monthly tours to Palestine, and the Holy Land, 
bringing the history down to the present hour. 

Mr. Davidson then stated that his immediate 
object in his lecture would be to point out, se 
far as he had authority for his guidance, the dif- 
ferent parts of the ancient city, to show that 
there was as little difference, quoad extent, be- 
tween the city as enclosed by David and de- 
stroyed by Titus, as there is between the city as 
it now exists, enclosed by the wall built in the 
early part of the sixteenth century by Solyman, 
the son of Selim, and that enclosed by Adrian. 
As it would be impossible to convey any in- 
telligible idea to our readers of the several lo- 
calities referred to, without the aid of the plans, 
drawings, and models by which Mr. Davidson 
was assisted, we must be content to state gene- 
rally, that after a somewhat minute deseription 
of the ancient city, before its destruction by the 
Babylonish conqueror, he proceeded to show 
that the city subsequently erected by Nehemiah 
did not, in extent, at all differ from the old one 
—‘“ for Nehemiah,” he observed, “is stated to 
have gone out by night, by the gate of the 
Valley, even before the Dragon’s well, viewing 
the walls and gates which were broken down, 
and going on to the gate of the Fountain, and 
to the King’s pool, and, not being able to pass, 
he returned, and again entered the city by the 
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gate of the Valley. These, I contend,” said M r. 
Davidson, “were the walls erected by David, 
and now repaired, and such were they at the 
memorable siege by Titus, for though the city 
had been several times taken between these 

jods, the walls were not destroyed. The ex- 
tent of these walls were calculated at 33 stadia 
(33 furlongs) by Josephus—which measure is 
porne out by the cireumvallation by Titus, which 
was 39 furlongs—and this can be traced by those 
natural boundaries which still exist ;” of this 
Mr. Davidson proceeded to offer proof. 

“On the particulars of this siege,” he con- 
tinued, “ it is unnecessary for me to enter: the 
letter of prophecy had been fulfilled, the trench 
had been cast about the walls, had hemmed the 
devoted city on every side, and her destruction 
was total; still a portion of the ancient people 
were left, and doubtless some of the Roman 
soldiers appointed to garrisons. This indeed may 
be called its second great destruction, although 
between the period of its first by the Babylonish 
monarch, itwas taken by Alexander,afterwards hy 
Ptolemy Soter, then by Antiochus, subsequently 
it was in the hands of the Maccabees, next con- 
quered by Pompey, after this subject to the 
Herodian monarchy till its final overthrow. 
But its greatest extent, according to the record- 
ed measurements, never could have exceeded 4 
to 44 miles. Its natural boundaries on three 
sides still remain—to the north only can we 
look for any extension. It has, however, been 
asked, how could it ever have contained such a 
vast population? It must be observed, that 
we have only accounts of the population at the 
different sieges. Hecateus tells us, that though 
the Jews had several towns and castles through- 
out their country, they have but one fortified 
city; and to this we may suppose they fled in 
times of need, or visited on occasions of fes- 
tivals.”” 

From this period it continued a Roman colony 
till the time of Constantine; and by Helena, the 
Empress Mother, most of the sacred christian 
buildings were erected. It was subsequently 
taken by the Persians—from them it was wrested 
by the Greeks under Heraclius, which brings down 
its history to the time when it passed under the 
power of the Caliphs. Mr. Davidson then read 
some interesting translated extracts from an 
Arabic MS. giving an account of the siege under 
the Caliph Omar ; from which it appeared that 
the city surrendered by treaty—that Omar gua- 
ranteed to the inhabitants their private property, 
(subjecting the city to a fine,) their churches and 
their crosses;—he, however obliged them to 
eject all Greeks and robbers—to give the Mus- 
sulmans free access to all places of worship—to 
abstain from imitating them in dress, never pub- 
liely to exhibit the cross, and not to chime their 
bells. The city remained in the hands of the 
Mussulmans till taken by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
at which time the garrison was said to be 40,000 
strong. The Christians held sovereign sway for 
ninety years, when it was taken by Saladin. It 
was restored to the Latins by Ishmael, but they 
lost it to the Egyptians. Selim, the Turkish 
Sultan, conquered Egypt and Syria about 1517, 
and by him the present walls were built; and in 
the hands of the Turks it remained till its con- 
quest by Ibrahim Pacha, in the last year. 

“I now come,” said Mr. Davidson, “to a 
short description of the present city. I left Jaft 
in company with my friends Lord King and 
Capt. Hervey on Monday the 8th of March, and 
after a three hours’ ride, we reached Ramlah, 
and took up our quarters in the Convent, said 
to have been the house of Nicodemus; and at 
a little after five on the following day we entered 
the holy: city. The distance from the coast is 
net above thirty-eight miles, but the time re- 
quired may be computed at nine hours. * * We 
entered by the gate of Joppa, leaving the castle 
of the Pisans on the right,and proceeded through 





some narrow streets to the Convent, taking up 
our quarters in the Casa Nova. The whole 
country, for the last two hours, being over a 
barren plain, with scarcely a blade of grass, and 
covered with loose stones. At length the usual 
exclamation of * El] Kods’—the Holy!—and the 
traveller was in Jerusalem. I cannot say that 
my feelings were like those either of Dr. Clark 
or Chateaubriand. Our disappointment increased 
as we entered the city, which seemed bereft of 
its inhabitants: its general appearance is miser- 
able; its area less than three miles, the streets 
narrow, the houses high, with but few windows 
to the streets, and the population, which was 
stated to be between 12,000 and 14,000, keep 
within their houses. Trade it has but little ; its 
manufactures consist in soap and relics: its 
bazaar, though somewhat large, is but ill sup- 
plied with wares, and is most filthy. The de- 
scription of the modern city may be defined in 
a very few words, and may be said to possess 
but three objects of attraction, for although at 
every step there is some legend, or some spot 
marked as the site of sacred tradition, still the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, including Mount 
Calvary, the Via Dolorosa, and the Haram 
Scheriff, are the principal features. The Haram 
Scheriff (Béét el Mokdder) may be said to con- 
sist of a group of Mosques, which the Mussul- 
mans call El] Djamma (assembly); they admit 
but of two temples, that of Mecca and Jerusa- 
lem: it forms the south-east corner of the city, 
and occupies the site upon which the Temple 
formerly stood. It contains two great Mosques, 
El Aksa to the south, and El Sakhara in the 
centre; in the former is the Pillar of Sidi Omar, 
and from the causeway the people ascend by a 
large staircase to the El Sakhara, which takes its 
name from a rock which stands in the centre of 
it, and over which is the Mosque of Omar, the 
most elegant and beautiful of all Turkish build- 
ings."—The Golden gate, so called from its 
facing the East, by which our Saviour entered in 
triumph, is now built up with stone, the Mus- 
sulmans believing, that if open, the Christians 
might enter and take the city. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre has been 
so often described, that Mr. Davidson touched 
lightly on the subject; but he expressed his 
disgust at that fanaticism, misnamed devotion, 
which has tinselled with gaudy glitter, spots, the 
unadorned simplicity of which would have been 
their best claim to veneration. “The Holy Se- 
pulchre,” he observed, “ is a roughly-polished, 
unornamented sarcophagus, of blueish-white 
marble, a little more than six feet long, about 
three broad, and not quite so high. This, by 
many, is said to be only the covering of the 
sepulchral chamber, the rock of which is pointed 
out through a fissure in the upper slab.” He 
then entered into a review of the opinions of 
Clarke, Chateaubriand and others, as to the 
true locality of the Holy Sepulchre and other 
celebrated places. In conclusion he observed, 
“ My object, however, was to direct attention to 
general, and not to particular, localities; if these 
latter remain doubtful, still the natural boun- 


daries of the city exist. The Mount of Olives | 


still yields its fruit, the brook Kedron still mur- 


murs through the vale, the ruins on Sion mark | 
| should class among his very best works ; and Mo- 


its position, the valley of Gehinnon is still 
studded with its tombs; the rocky undulations 
on the west speak not of habitations—and the 
north, where only we could look for any exten- 
sion of the city, is closed by the tombs of its for- 
mer kings. I have attempted to describe what 
Jerusalem was—to point out what she now is. 
Truly may it be said of her, her beauty is defiled 
with ashes, her splendour dimmed by calamity ; 


that the gorgeous robe of her splendour has been | 
torn from her shoulders, and she has mantled | L 
| and Dragonetti in the second act, for their charm- 


herself in the tattered garment of affliction; that 


her temples and palaces have mouldered in | ir tha 
| yioloncellist is incorrigible in his. constamc te 


dust, her gold has become dross, and that no 





merchants from afar frequent her fairs ; that her 
once crowded streets and thronged courts have 
become the places and lanes of desolation ; that 
the joyous shout of her once proud possessors is. 
changed to the stifled sigh of her present op- 
pressed inhabitants; yet, under all this, little 
has she lost of her interest, and anxiously is that 
day looked forward to by her still faithful rem- 
nant, when, Pheenix-like, she is to rise from 
her ashes, plumed in beauty, resplendent in 
beatitudes.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. Society of Arts .........+e0+++- Ps 7, PiMe 
yal Socie p. 8, P.M. 
Tuun. Society of Antiquaries .........- Light, P.M. 
Zoological Society ...........+..Three, P.M. 
Faip. Royal Institution......... covccee 4 p.8, P.m. 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society ..... eseceee TWO, P.M, 








FINE ARTS 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. Painted by Wm. 

Allan, R.A. Engraved by John Burnet. 

Hodgson, Boys, & Graves. 
Tue last time we had the honour of being in 
the company of the illustrious author of Wa- 
verley was in his study at Abbotsford ; he looked 
just as he looks to us now in his friend William 
Allan’s picture, with much that he loved around 
him. Those who have not seen the original 
painting, will lose little of the pleasure if they 
see this print from the graver of Mr. Burnet. 
Scott is seated with his back to his study window, 
reading—and not without deep interest—the 
Proclamation of Queen Mary after the fall of 
Darnley. The light and shade of the figure is 
wonderfully fine, and the likeness is equal to 
any of the larger portraits: in truth, Scott had 
such arelay of looks that twenty likenesses might 
have been painted from him, all like and all 
different. The artist, with the most elaborate 
pains, has introduced a great variety of matters 
to give additional reality and character to the 
scene. There is the silver vase which Byron 
sent filled with the dust of Grecian heroes, and 
from which, Sir Walter told us, some knavish 
visitor stole the poet’s presentation letter; the 
sword of the great Montrose; the gun of Rob 
Roy, with his sporan ; the pistol of Claverhouse, 
and, better than all, the pistols of Napoleon. 
Those who have a wish to look at other interest- 
ing matters of Scotland’s older day will find them 
in the print: nor will the interest be lessened 
by saying, that it includes a capital copy of the 
Avon Bust of Shakspeare—one of the ornaments 
of Abbotsford. We have seldom seen, even from 
the hand of Burnet, a work so freely and so for- 
cibly engraved: it is really more than engraving, 
it is painting. It is seldom that the hands which 
hold the graver are skilful with the pencil ; 
but such is the case here,—and hence the vigour, 
and unity, and harmonious light and shade of 
the performance. 





MUSIC 
Puituarmonic Concerts.—The third of these 
Concerts, though presenting us with no novelty, 
was a very excellent and interesting perform- 
ance. The Symphonies were Beethoven's. noble 
one in c minor, which (save that we are always 
apt to like the last we have heard the best) we 


zart’s delicious Symphony in £ flat—the minuet 
of which was most deservedly encored. The 
Overtures were Weber’s ‘ Ruler of the Spirits, 
and Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda,’ all of which went well, 
the band being led by Mr. Weichsel, and con- 
ducted by Mr. T. Cooke. Moscheles played his 


| admirable Concerto in G minor; but.it is rather 


a work for the select few, than a general audi-~ 
ence. It did our hearts good to hear the ap. 
plause not lavished, but thundered upon Lindley 


ing Corelli duet ; but we fear that our excellent 
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ene cadence, and that we must make up our 
minds to it every time we hear him—otherwise, 
we could fancy nothing better than his playing 
on Monday. For the vocal music, Miss Postans 
sang Cimarosa’s ‘Se pieta nel col serbate’—per- 
haps the timidity attending a first appearance 
in this orchestra, restrained her; we shall look, 
in future, for much more feeling: her voice is 
beautiful. We may say the same to Miss Clara 
Novello—who, with her great natural gifts and 
the excellent cultivation they have received, 
ought to become a concert singer of the highest 
order—her song, ‘Tu m’abbandoni,* from Spohr, 
was given with much greater firmness than when 
we heard her sing it last season: but, to finish 
of style, she must add warmth of conception, if 
she would not stand still in the high road to ex- 
cellence. Mr. Sapio sang Beethoven's splendid 
scene, ‘ Ah perfida,’ with great care; but his 
voice would not always answer his will, and in 
the upper notes was very weak. ‘The other vocal 
piece of the evening was the quartet, ‘ Placido é 
il mar,’ from Idomeneo, in which Mr. Giubilei 
assisted the singers we have already mentioned. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; THE BRIGAND; 
and MR. AND MRS, PRINGLE, 

een taints (Virginius Mr. Vandeuhoff ) ; and KING 

Tuesday, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and other Entertain- 
ments. 

Wednesday, No performance, 

Thursday, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and other Enter- 
tainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, LESTOCQ; and The FOREST OF BONDY. 
Mouday, LESTOCQ; and the Ballet of DON JUAN, 
Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and BLACK-EY’D SUSAN. 
Wednesday, No performance. 
Thursday, LESTOCQ; and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 


DRURY LANE. 

TuirTY years ago, the production of a new 
five-act comedy caused considerable excitement 
—ten years ago it caused very little—and now 
it causes none at all. There is nothing con- 
soling in all this, except the certainty, that ten 

ears hence it cannot cause less, and that, as it 
is most probable that some change will take 
place, it must be for the better. 
Any change from what you are 
Makes you more delightful, Sophy, 
as the pretty song does not say, for there the 
word is less. 

The new play, which we are about to notice, 
and which was produced on Saturday last, is 
called, ‘The Patrician and the Parvenu; or, 
Confusion worse Confounded,’—a confounded 
long title, it must be admitted, but we have todo 
with what’s in the play, and not with ‘‘ what’s in 
aname.” The author, Mr. Poole, has main- 
tained a long theatrical silence, but he has 
broken it at last, and has spoken, as is usual 
with him, when he wishes to be amusing, to the 
purpose. The plot has too many windings and 
turnings for us to attempt even an outline of it. 
We shall, therefore, only say, that Mr. Warde, 
as a baronet, long established in his line, is the 
** patrician,” and that Mr. Farren, as a knight 
and cheesemonger, who has but recently quitted 
his line, is the “ parvenu.” In the general plan, 
rather than plot of this play, Mr. Poole has fol- 
lowed pretty nearly what may be considered 
the beaten track of modern comedies, but we 
are happy to add, that the estimates for the sen- 
timental department have been framed with a 
most praiseworthy attention to economy. We 
cannot, with truth, assert, that there is any 
striking novelty in the way of character; but 
there is no servile imitation, and if the charac- 
ters are something like those which we have 
seen before, they are, at all events, pleasing 
varieties of their sort. To say that the writing 
is Mr. Poole’s, is to say that it is good. We 
have long since placed him as the best living 
writer of comic dialogue for the stage, and we 
see no reason to remove him from his pedestal. 





Mr. Warde looked the old baronet admirably, 
and acted extremely well, but there was a little 
too much stiffness about it, and he will find as 
he goes on, that here and there a joint wants 
oiling. Mr. Farren, as the parvenu, evinced his 
usual first-rate talent. He made it a character 
(or rather, in justice to the author, we should 
say, he kept it a character), by not seeking to 
make it one. He committed the offences against 
the King’s English, which were set down for 
him as if they were natural to him, and was 
plentifully vulgar, without being in the slightest 
degree coarse. His constant failure to conquer 
the pronunciation of the word Os/aldiston was 
highly ludicrous; aud the shapeless mass in 
which it came out of his mouth, after battering 
itself in all directions against his teeth, caused 
much merriment. Upon the whole, this comedy, 
which is written now when the public press is 
constantly telling us that dramatic authors can’t 
write well, is at least equal in point of dramatic 
arrangement, and certainly superior in point of 
writing, to most of those produced twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, when the same authorities 
state, that dramatic authors could write well. 
Moreover, as it is much the fashion (and, un- 
fortunately, often with truth) to speak of the 
scarcity of good acting, it is but justice to add, 
that the principal parts in this comedy—namely, 
those played by Mr. Farren, Mrs. Glover, Mr. 
Warde, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. Harley, could 
scarcely have been more creditably filled at any 
period. 








MISCELLANEA 

Further accounts have been received concern- 
ing the death of Mr. Douglas, botanist, lately 
killed at Owhyhee by a wild bull in a pit; but 
they do not materially add to our previous in- 
formation. It appears that he was warned of 
the traps for wild cattle, and they were even 
pointed out to him: but it is presumed that he 
afterwards went to examine them more closely, 
and in this investigation fell in. His bundle 
was found above twenty yards behind. His 
body, when recovered, was examined, and the 
surgical report has been sent home. He was 
crushed and gored to pieces, and, when first 
seen, was almost buried in the earth, under the 
feet of the infuriated animal. 

Precocious Literary Talent.—A comedy is 
about to be presented at the Théatre Frangais, 
which is the production of the daughter of M. 
Samson, an actor there. The authoress is only 
thirteen years old, and it is said by those who 
have read the comedy, that it exhibits strong 
evidence of genius. The title is Za Clause 
Testamentaire, and the child is herself to play 
one of the principal characters. 

Specific against Fire-—A French chemist 
states that the phosphate of ammonia is a pre- 
ventive against fire; that a piece of muslin 
dipped in a solution of this salt, after having 
been dried, will not catch fire when exposed to 
the flame of a candle. The muslin at first be- 
comes black and is then reddened, but there is 
no appearance of flame. 

Machine for Extinguishing Fire.—The late 
destruction of the Théatre de la Gaité by fire, 
has induced the managers of some of the Paris 
theatres to fit up an apparatus called Machine- 
Guerin, after the name of the inventor, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar calamity. This 
machine is rather cumbrous and complicated, 
but it works with such force, and gives such an 
impulse to the pumps, as, it is said, to produce 
a complete inundation; and, therefore, that a 
fire cannot fail of being extinguished almost in- 
stantly. 

Rate of Progress of Storms and Hurricanes.— 
The rate at which the storms and hurricanes of 
America and the West Indies travel, is found 
to vary in different cases, but may be estimated 
at from twelve to thirty miles an hour. One of 





the hurricanes of August, 1830, has been traced 
in its daily progress from near the Carribee 
islands to the coast of Florida and the Carolinas, 
and from thence to the banks of Newfoundland, 
a distance of more than 3000 miles, which was 
passed over by the storm in six days. The du- 
ration of the most violent portion of this gale, 
at the different points over which it passed, wag 
about twelve hours; but its entire duration was 
at many places more than twice that period, 
Another hurricane, which occurred in the same 
month, passed from near the windward islands, 
on a more eastern but similar route, and hag 
also been traced in its daily stages, by means of 
the journals and reports of voyages, near 2500 
miles. ‘The hurricane of August, 1831, which 
desolated the island of Barbadoes on the 10th 
of that month, passed in nearly a direct course 
to the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and New Orleans, where it arrived on the 16th 
of the same month, having passed over a distance 
of 2300 statute miles, in six days after leaving 
Barbadoes.— American Journ. of Science. 

British Museum.—The number of persons who 
visited the British Museum in 1829, was 
68,101; in 1830, 71,336; in 1831, 99,912; in 
1832, 147,896; in 1833, 210,495; in 1834, 
237,366. The number of visitors to the read- 
ing-rooms, for the purposes of study and re- 
search, was, in 1810, 1950; in 1815, 4300; in 
1820, 8820 ; in 1825, 22,800; in 1830, 31,300; in 
1831, 38,200; in 1832, 46,680; in 1833, 58,000; 
and in 1834, 70,266. The number of visits 
made to the galleries of sculpture, by artists and 
students, for the purposes of study, was, in 1831, 
4938; in 1882, 4740; in 1833, 4490; and in 
1834, 5645.— Times. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 


A Moral and Religious Poem, in three cantos, 
entitled, Christianity; with copious, learned, and in- 
structive miscellaneous notes, by the late William 
Burt, Esq.; with a short Biographical Memoir of the 
Author, by Captain T. Seymour Burt.—The Artist ; or, 
Young Ladies’ Instructor, &c. by B. F. Gandee.— Ram- 
bles in Northumberland and on the Scottish Border, 
by Stephen Oliver, the Younger.—Specimens of the 
Early Poetry of France, from the time of the Trouba- 
dours, to the Reign of Henri Quatre, with illuminated 
drawings, by Miss Costello.—Sunday; a Poem, by 
the Author of ‘ The Mechanic’s Saturday Night.’ 


Just published.—History of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, from the German of Raumer, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Select Memoirs of Port Royal, 
4th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—The World of Waters, by 
the Author of ‘ Art in Nature,’ 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Stur- 
geon’s Addenda to the Bankrupt Acts, and Practice of 
the Courts, 12mo. 10s. 6d.—A Fragment on Mackin- 
tosh, Svo. 9s.—Sidney’s Life, Ministry, &c. of the Rev. 
Samuel Walker, B.A. of Truro, 8vo. 12s.— Memorials 
of a Departed Friend, 12mo. 7s.—The Marriage 
Almanac; or, Ladies’ Perpetual Calendar, royal 32mo, 
2s. 6d,— Wilson’s Manual of Universal History, 12mo, 
4s. 6d.—Horsfield’s History of Sussex, 2 vols. imp. 4to. 
62. 6s.— Excursions in the Mediterranean, (Algiers and 
Tunis,) by Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 21s.—Sparks’s American Biography, Vol. III. 
(Life and Treason of Benedict Arnoid,) royal 12mo. 7s. 
—Views of Christian Truth, Piety, and Morality, select- 
ed from the writings of Priestley, with Memoir, by 
H. Ware, Jun, 12mo. 6s.—Finesse, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2is.—Ten Years in South Africa, by Lieut. J. W. 
Moodie, 2 vols. 8vo. 23s.—The Mediator of the New 
Covenant, by the Rev. J. S. Knox, A.M. 8vo. 9s.— 
Ss ts, Meditative and Devotional, by Thomas Albin, 
12mo. 3s. 6d.—Gifford’s English Lawyer, 2Ist edit. 
8vo. 16s. Gd.—Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. J. H. 
Newman, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, by the Rev. Dr. Croly, Vol. 1. fc. 5s.— 
Gooch’s Parliamentary Pledge Book, 1835, 4s.—Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXV. (Moore’s History 
of Ireland, Vol. I.) fc. 6s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constantine R.—R. A.—R. C. W. received. 

The translation of Klopstock’s Messiah, referred to 
in the former paper on German Literature, is by Mr. 
Egestoff, and not Mr. Edgeworth, as there stated. 

We ought to be flattered, we suppose, by the confi- 
dence which J. F. R. and his friend, are willing to 
place in our judgment, but having no intention of 
turning picture brokers, we must decline offering an 
opinion. 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—BOTANY. 
Dr. Lindley will commence his Spring Course of Lectures 
on THURSDAY, the 2ud of April, at 8 o’clock a.m. 

‘The Lectures will be delivered every Tuesday and Thursday 
at 8, and Friday and Saturday at 9 o’clock a.u., until the end 
of June.—Fee for the Course 31. . 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 
Secretary. 


25th March 1835. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place at 
the Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the fol- 
lowing Saturdays, namely, May 9, June 6, July 4. Fellows may 
obtain tickets for the admission of their friends, at this Office, 
price 3s. 6d. » on or before April 7; and price Ss. each afier 
that day. All tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s, 





each. 
2i, Regent-street. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


NSTRUCTION in the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE, on moderate Terms, by Mr. 
SAMUEL (late Master of the Jews’ Hospital), No, 49, Church- 
street, Minories. 


MARCELLIAN FRENCH INSTITUTION, 
21, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


R. MARCEL begs to announce, that the 

GRATUITOUS and Public Lectures will continue on 
Monday the 30th instant, and Thersday the 20d of April, for 
LADIES little, or not at all, acquainted with the French Lan- 
guage, at 12 o’clock; and for LADIES and GENTLEMEN little, 
or not at all, acquainted with the Language, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 

TWO NEW CLASSES will be formed immediately after the 
Gratuitous Lectures, and will continue on Moadays and Thurs- 
days at 12 o’clock for Ladies; and at 7 o’cluck p.m. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 

As, in the Gratuitous Lectures, Mr. Marce} will have an occa- 
sion to compare his method with those of Dufief, Hamilton, 
Jacotot, &c., he earnestly solicits a free discussion on the occa- 
sion: so much the more, that he will examine this important 
question—Is the plan adopted in some of the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, of forming classes for the French language, 
calculated to improve the question of French teaching, to re- 
store the dying taste of the learners, and to rouse the energy of 
French teachers! Mr. Marcel will answer this question in the 
negative; and will show, on the contrary, the danger of such 
2 plan. 








LARGE SIX-SHEET MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 
R. LAY, from New York, is now in Lon- 
don, having been two years travelling over the United 
Kingdoms, viewing the land of his fathers, and at the same time 
availing himself of the opportunity thus presented, of disposing 
of his Maps of the United States and the Canadas. He begs 
leave to return his warmest thanks to his British friends in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for the very friendly treatment and 
many civilities he bas met with as a stranger; and further to in- 
timate to the Nobility and Gentry of London aud its Vicinity, 
that he bas a New and splendid Edition of his Maps, with which 
he will be happy to supply any Gentleman who way honour him 
with their orders, at No. 22, Salisbury-street, Sirand, where the 
Maps may be seen. Also sold by James Wild, Map Publisher, 
Charing-cross. 











Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
0. 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday) and MONDAY, 
March 30th, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
inclading a Selection from the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, and a Portion of the STOCK of a BOOKSELLER retiring 
from Business ; among which will be found, IN FOLIO, Agin- 
court, Histoire de |’Art, 6 vols, vellum paper—Hooker’s Icones 
Filicom, 2 vols. —Cassini, Atlasde France, 2 vols—Landon, 
Galeries Historiques—CEuvres de Raphael, 8 vols —Dominique, 
3vols.—Poussin, 4 vols.—Le Sueur, 2 vols.—Michel Ange, 2 vols. 
vellum paper—Chauncey’s Hertfordstire—W hittaker’s History of 
ds, 2 vols.—Barrow’s Mirror of Parliament, in Parts—Bayle’s 
Dictionary, 5 vols.——1N QUARTO : Philosophical Transactions, 
from 1795 to 1834—Linugean Transactions, 16 vols.—Toulongeon, 

Histoire de France, 4 vols. vell. pap.—Grimvard, Tableau di 
Guerres, 3 vols. — Hollinshed, Hall, Harding, Fabya’ and 
Grafton’s Chronicles—Milton’s Poetical Works, 3 vols.—Nash’s 
ris—Pennant’s Works—Whiter’s Etymological Dictionary, 2 
volss——AND IN OCTAVO: Valpy’s Classics, 185 vols. large 
paper—Locré, Legislation de France, 31 vols. vellum paper—Sis- 
mondi, Republiques Italiennes, 16 vols.—Archives des Decou- 
vertes, 25 vols.—Mornay, Mémoires, 12 vols—Necker, CEuvres 
Complettes, 15 vols.—Daniell’s Rural Sports, 4 vols.—Byron’s 
Life and Works, by T. Moore, 17 vols.—Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols, 
—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. &c. &c, 
May be Viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


_ On TUESDAY, March 31, 

The remaining Portion of the WORKS of 
the late WM. SHARPE, Esq. (by order of the Executrix), com- 
ping fine Impressions, Etchings, and Proofs, of John Hunter, 

ing Lear, Doctors of the Church, &c. Scarce Private Plates, 
Portraits, Ac. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


ENGRAVINGS, COPPERPLATES, &c., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 1, and two comp days, by order of 
the Proprietors, the eutire Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights, of the 
Rebels Shooting and Defeated, the School Boy, Sunday Mornin, 
(the Toilet), Sunday Evening, Painter and Sculptor, the Deal 
Pheasant, Daniell’s African Scenery, Roscoe’s Floral Hlustra- 
tions, Cartwright’s Lonian Islands, Havell’s Noblemen and Gen- 
bor meet 8 Seats ; ooeies — a Seeete from the ery: ofa 

tor, comprising Proofs, or fine Impressions, of the Penn 
Wedding, the Chelsea Pensloners, Dancen Gray, Rabbit on the 
Wail, King Alfred, Parish Beadle, Byron’s Dream, the Crucifixion 
by Martin, the Gift of Mary Queen of Scots, Bonington’s 
Fishing Boats, the Flitch of Bacon, Mazeppa, Destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, the Marriage of the Virgin, after Raphael, 
ag the Well, by Androni, the Grand Baitles of Alexander, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
*,* Money advanced on Books, &c., and Valuations of every 
deccription of Property made for the Payment of the Legacy 


Duty, &c. 
Weekly Auction Rooms, No, 23, Fieet-street, 





AUCTION ROOMS 
For the Sale of every Domeiation of Literary and other Pro- 
perty, No. 306, HIGH HOLBORN, five Doors West of 
Chancery-lane, 
GRIMSTON (late of the firm of South- 
gate, ‘Son, and Grimston,) and W. HAVERS beg to 
invite the attention of Executors, and others, having property to 
dispose of, to the peculiar eligibility of the above premises, 
which, from their close approximation to the Loans of Court and 
the various Law Offices, together with Messrs. Grimston and 
Havers’ extensive connexion with the Booksellers, Cullectors, 
&c. of London and its environs, assure them that a better situ- 
ation cannot be found for the disposal of Law and Miscellaneous 
Libraries, Stationery, Collections of Engravings, Water-colour 
Drawings, Articles of Virtu, Printing Materials, Stocks in Trade, 


2 NC. 

The Sale Rooms being very lofty, render them weli-adapted 
for the disposal of Paintings, &c. 

The whole expense of a sale by Messrs G. and H., except the 
Government duty and carriage, is 10¢. per cent., which includes 
cataloguing, advertising, printing and circulating catalogues, 
porterage, &c. &c. 

Money liberaliy advanced on Property intended for immediate 
sale, and accounts settled with the owners one week after the 
completion of each sale, without any extra charge. 

Valuations of every description of Property, for the payment 
of the Legacy Duty, or for Equitable Purchase, will be made on 
the most reasonable terms, 

Messrs. G. and H. beg to assure gentlemen who may fayour 
them with their commands, that every exertion will be used for 
the profitable disposal of the Property entrusted to them, 

Duplicate copies withdrawn from libraries, will find an advan- 
tageous sale at the above establishment. 

306, High Hoiborn, March, 1835. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn, (five Doors West of Chancery-lane,) 
on THURSDAY, April 2nd, 1835, and following Days, at Half- 


ast 12 o'clock precisely, 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, PAINTINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, &c.; comprising Waverley Novels, 48 
vols. new edit. half calf gilt—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols, red 
mor.—Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography—Parkinson’s Or- 
ganic Remains. 3 vols.—Literary Souvenir, 1825 to 1834, India 
proofs, 10 vols. large paper—Dodweil’s Tour in Greece, 2 vols, 
—Ancient and Modern Universal History, 60 vols. calf—D’Oyiy 
and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Pennant’s W orks, 9 vols.—Shakspeare’s 
Plays, 21 vols.—Boydell’s Milton, 3 vols,—Ketrospective Review, 
16 vols.—Landmann’s Portugal—Dr, Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. 
large paper—Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols. rus, 
—Encyclopedia Britannica, new edit. 41 Parts—Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Sciiptures, 4 vols, last edit.—Aiton’s Hortus 
Kewensis, 5 vols, calf extra—Domesday Book, 2 vols.—Manning 
aud Bray’s Surrey, Vols. Il. and Ifl. large paper—Dr. Parrs 
Works, 8 vols.—Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.— 
Howard’s Spirit of Shakspeare, 483 Piates, 5 vols. large paper— 
British Pssayists, 38 vols.—Bingham’s Church History, 8 vols.— 
Scott’s Novels and Poems, 36 vols.—Watty’s German Scenery, 
India Proofs and Etchings—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 
vols.—Annuals for 1835—Original Paintings by Coliet—Engrav- 
ings by Raph, Morghen, Woollett, Hogarth, &c. 
May be viewed on Tuesday, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





PICTURES. 

On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the sth and 9th of April, 
Mr. LITTLEDALE will SELL BY AUCTION, at No. 12, Fitz- 
William-square West, Dublin, the residence of the late John 
Crosbie Graves, Esq. his very 

ELECT and VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of CABINET PICTURES. Among them will be found 
fine Specimens of Rubens, Annibal Caracci, Bavsano, Murillo, 

Teniers, Hobbima, Ruysdael, Canaletto, Poclemburg, Van Tol, 

Berkheyden, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be had of Messrs, Hodgson, Boys, 
and Graves, Printseliers to His Majesty, No. 6, Poll Mail, Lon- 
don ; and of Mr, Littledale, Auctioneer, No. 11, Upper Ormond- 
quay, Dublin, who will furnish tickets of admission to view the 
Pictures on the two days preceding the sale. 


O ADVERTISERS. EDINBURGH 
REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
ADVERTISING SHEET of No. 123, are requested tu be sent to 
Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row, not later than Thursday, 
April 2; and Prospectuses, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Num- 
ber, not later than Saturday Morning, April 4. 








2nd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. boards, 
N ANALYSIS of the TEXT of the HIS- 
TORY of JOSEPH, upon the Principles of Prof, LEE’S 

HEBREW GRAMMAR, and adapted to the Second Edition of it. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER OLLIVANT, M.A. F.C.P.S. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vice Principal of 

St. David's College, and one of the Examining Chaplains to 

the Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
HEBREW LITERATURE. 

Lately panes. new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1200 pages), price 
21s. bds.; inferior paper, but very superior to any foreiga 
edition, 15s, bds, 

1. IBLIA HEBRAICA, editio longé ac. 

curatissima, ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, 

V.D.M. This edition has undergone a careful revision by Prof. 

HURWITZ, 

“*The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the 
last reprint of Van Der Hooghi’s Hebrew Bible, which has been 
revised by Professor Hurwitz.”—Quarterly Journ, of Education. 

2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
By the Rev. S. Lee, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. 2nd edition, in 1 vol, 8vo, 14s, bds. 

** The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.””"— 
Quarterly Journal, 

Professor Lee is preparing for publication a Hebrew and 
English Dictionary, in one large volume, 

3. Elements of Hebrew Grammar, (without 
Points); to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Two Modes 
of Reading, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D., 
late Professor of Church History in the University of St. Andrew's, 
Sth edition, in | vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

4. Liber Psalmorum; ad editionem Hooghti- 
anem accuratissime adornatus, 3s. boards. 

5. A Hebrew Primer, intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the Points, 
compiled for the Use of Children and Beginners. By the Rev. 

‘Caal, A.M. of Memes, Loan Dublin. Price 1s. 6d, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, No. XXIX. of 
TMHE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents : 

Art. 1. Meyen’s Voyage round the World—2. Italian Romantic 
Poetry—3. New Theory of Volcanoes—4. Sicily and Malta—é. 
Life of Kosciustko—6, Marco Visconti, a Story of the Fourteenth 
Century—7. Principles of Grecian Archi 8. Pi ri 
in France—9. Designs of Russian ust Turkey—10. Progress 
and Prospects of Eutomology—tt. mardo da Vinci—i2. The 
Sweating Sickness—13. Insurrection in Java—1i4, Russia and 
Poland—15. Revolation in Sweden—Foreign Criticisms on English 
Works—Miscelianeous Literary Notices from Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, ltaly, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. List of the principal New Works published on the Con- 
tinent. Title and Index to Vol. XIV. ; 

A. Richter and Co, (late Treattel, Wirtz, and Richter,) 30, 
Soho-square; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden, Sold by ali Booksellers. Of whom may 


be had, compleie Sets and single Numbers of this Journal. 








This day is published, price 6s. No, I. of 
OCHRANE’S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
1. Passavant’s Artistical Tour in England—2. Life of Wolff, 
the Geri Philologisi—3. Persian Poetry, the Shah Nameh of 
Ferdousi—4. Recent Politics of Switzerland): Working of the 
New Constitutions—5. Chateaubriand’s Memoirs—6. Graberg de 
Hemsé6’s Geography and Statistics of Marocco—7. Quintana’s 
Lives of celebrated Spaniards: Life of Las Casas—8. Schrader’s 
Edition of the Corpus Juris Civilis—9, Spanish Affairs—10. Hauff’s 
Works— Queen Hortense’s Tour in Italy in 1830—Gleanings 
of Foreign Literary lutelligence, No, 1.—List of the principal 
New Works published on the Continent during the last three 


mouths. 
London : Printed for the Editor and Proprietor. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and 
Cadell, Edinburgh. Sold by all respectable Booksellers. 
Of Messrs, Whittaker and Co. may be had, price 6s. 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XX VIIT. 
(now Mr. Cochrane’s sole property,) as well as Complete Sets, 
and single Numbers, of the same Work. 
*,* The Second Number of Cochrane's 
Foreign Quarterly Review will appear in JUNE. 





On the 31st will appear with the Magazines, No. XLIV. of 

YHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
Price Four Shillings. 

The “ Westminster Review” has beeu maintained for a number 
of years, with the single pur of illustrating and enforcing 
the principle of Bentham, which makes the rule in morals, law, 
aud politics, to consist in the production of the Greatest Aggre- 
gate of Happiness. Almost the last public act of its founder, was 
to repel the charge which had been ignorautly brought against 
him, of holding forth the happiness of the numerical majority 
as what was to be attained by the sacrifice of the minority: and 
history confirms the conclusion, that all majorities, and still 
more all minorities, which pursue their own happiness in o 
sition to the aggregate well-being of the community, end in being 
disappointed. 

No man, then, can accuse the “ Westminster Review” of 
having advised the poor to plunder the rich; but it has strenu- 
ously exhorted the poor not to submit to the injustice of the 
weaithy, and spared no pains to point out to them, both where 
t njustice took place, and how they might resist it. On the 
great subject of Free le, it has done its utmost to set before 
the public the beggarly impolicy of mouopolies, which put a 
shilling into the pocket of some monopolist, by the process 
taking two shillings from other portions of the community ;—and 
the yet more contemptible infatuation of offering diflerent por- 
tions of the public a share of the general injury, aud calling it 
compensation, An equitable adjustmevt with the Public Creditor, 
it has never opposed ; but it has maintained that whenever that 
takes place, the value of some eight millions and a half will be 
due to thefuncholders, if Mr. ‘Tomkins had been the sole lender 
of the substance of the debt, few men would be found so reck- 
jess as to propose, that Mr. Tomkins should be charged for all 
the times the vaiue of the currency or the price of stocks had 

one in his favour, and have no notice taken of the times they 
faa gone the other way, Yet this appears to be the fallacy em- 
ployed, on the strength of nothing but the Mr. Tomkinses bein 
many. On the subject of Ireland, the “ Westminster Review 
has supported the principle, that ‘* Where a larger country holds 
a smaller in a legisiative union, it clearly ought to do one of two 
things,—either make the union confortable to the smaller country, 
or quietly give it up.”’ It has lost no opportunity of inculcating 
the shortening of parliaments and the extension of the suffrage, 
as the rational waysof giving the community the chance of being 
taken care of, which means, as everywhere else, the chance of 
taking care of itself, In various branches of Science, geometry, 
music, medicine, antiquities, mechanics, and history, it has at- 
tempted to leave some traces of progress, by the application of 
those universal priuciples of sound reason which constitute phi- 
losophy. On every subject of general interest, it bas cultivated 

ications with the bi of other countries, as 
might tend to make it to a certain extent a focus for the collec- 
tion of what was useful to the whole. To naval, military, and 
scientific men, it may offer the opportunity of bringing their ob- 
servations before the public, not ouly without expense, but with 
some pecuniary receipt ; and though on such subjects there must 
be a discretionary power with the directors of the Review, their 
habits have to a certain extent fitted them for its exercise, 
Finally, every kind of Prospectus or Notice bearing on philan- 
thropic or scientitic objects, domestic or foreign, has at all times 
been issued gratuitously with the publication, to any itud 
t itted to the ish 











At the present moment the prospects of its Conductors are 
elevated by the promised a rance of a new Review, which 
they will not characterize either as an opponent or a rival. But 
they hail it as an indication, that the progress of the age has 
mete them cease to be an extreme party ;—that they have arrived 
at the ition where their principles, instead of being the sub- 
jects of theory, are to be the instruments of practice ;—and that 
they have only to proceed with steadiness, to secure to the com- 
munity the advantages derivable from such a . 

A reduction in the price of the ‘* Westminster Review” took 

ace some time ago, with the object of increasing the dissemi- 
nation of its principles; but no alteration was made in either the 
ba wp bed quality of matter. 

*,* New Su e respectfully informed that Complete 
Sets of Twenty-two Volumes may be had of the Publisher im 

re 


every variety of Binding, at Moderate Prices.—The G 


With each Volume subsequent to the Thirteenth, aa 
ludex been givea, 

Communications for the Editor are in future to be addressed to 
the Office of the Westmiusier Review, 3, St. James’s-square. 
Bills and Advertisements received up to the 20th of the Month 
preceding the day of publication. 

Printed for Joun Macrone, 3, St. James’s-equare. 

Orders received by every Bookseller and in the 
nited Kingdom, 
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This day, folio, 
GYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS, pub- 
lished by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, in 
Fie Faseiculi, containing ONE HUNDRED PLATES, price 51. 5s. 
Each Fasciculus may be purchased sep y at 1. is, 
Lately published, the Second Part of Vol. Hl. of 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 


wre. dio. 2/, 2s. 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 





‘Now ready, New Edition, 2 vols. post 6vo. 18s. od, 
Reeows. and WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Wilustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Desigus by Stothard and 
v r 


ner. 
On the 1st of May will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 
Collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, and other 
authentic Sources. 
By the late Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Persia,’ ‘Sketches of Persia,’ &c, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
O L D M A Ss. 
Their VARIETIES—CHARACTERS and CONDITIONS, 
—— ** With gentle hand—touch, 
For there is a spirit in the leaves.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 


3 vols, 8vo, 2l. 8s. 
HE HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR, by THUCYDIDES, The text according to Bekker’s 
Edition, with some Alterations. ILLUSTRATED BY MAPs, 
taken entirely from actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly Histo- 
sical and Geographical, by THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. Head 
Master of Rugby Sc 


1. 
Vol. Il. 14s.; Vol. III. 16s., may be had 


y- 

- H. Parker, Oxford; Whittaker and Co. London; and 

Deightons, Cambridge. 

On the Ist of April will be published, 

Under the direction of the Committee of General Literatare and 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Part XXX., price 1s., containing Sermons by the Lord 
of Rochester, the Lord Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of 

Ohio, the Dean of Peterborough, and the Rev, J. E. Tyler; with 

a General Index to the Five Volumes, 

#,4* As the present Part completes the Work, Subscribers are 
respectiully requested te give orders for the early completion of 
their sets. Any of the Parts or Volames may still be had of the 

liers in Town or Coantry. 

- London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 











WEW ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE 
VAMPIRE,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post vo. price 11. 118. 6d. boards, e 
HE MANUSCRIPTS OF ERDELY. 


powerful and extraordinary work of fiction.”—True Sun. 
ul be a general favourite years to come.””—Metropolitan. 
“* A romance of the most moving kind.””—Adlas. 
“We have nothing more beautiful in modern romance.”— 
Bell’s New Messenger. 

“ Exquisitely pathetic.” —Sunday{ Times. 
« Greas | and beauty.”—Observer, 

u original turn of genius. The style terse, ‘logical, and 
eloquent.” — Morning pv aw von es a 
Smith, Elder and Co, Cornhill. 

Uniform with the Waverley Novels. 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
‘The new Volume, just published, contains 
HA! BABA. By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 

’ Revised and corrected by the Author, with New Notes, 
written expressly for this Edition, complete in one volume, price 
Gs., neatly bouud, and bellished with two engravings from 
designs by Cawse. 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
now comprise the best productions of the following distinguish- 
ed writers of fiction :—Beckford—Buiwer — Cooper—Gedwin— 
Horace Walpole—Banim—Galt—Theodore Hook—Miss Austeu— 
The Misses Porter—Mrs. Gore—Mrs. Bronton—Mrs. Shelley— 
The Misses Lee—Madame de Staéi—Mrs. luchbaid, &c. 

*2* Succeeding volumes will be duly announced, 

Any volume (in all but three instances comprising an entire 
work) may be had separately, price 6s. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlinzton-street, London, 

In 12mo. with 150 Woodcuts, price 3«. 6d. cloth, 

RIN CIPLES of GEOMETRY, familiarly 
Hlustrated, and applied to a variety of useful purposes: 
designed for the Instruction of Young nk —— 
y the Rev. WILLIAM RITCHIE, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Lastitution, and in 

i > the University of London. 

The practical applications which are added, must render the 
stady delightful to the young, since the Exercises on the Prin- 
ciples will be found as amusing as the ordinary sports of child- 
hood.” — Atheneum, Sept. 28, 1833. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper Gower-street. 

** An lostrament for Teaching, convertible into a Theodo- 
lite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, and Wollastan’s Goniometer, 
ae  - red, may be had of the Fublisher, price 


INTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST SIX BOOKS of VIRGIL’S 
ANEID, ee an Jnterpaged Translation, Line for Line, 
e8. 


and numerous 
. Lately published, new editions of 
Locke’s System of Classical Instruction.— 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS; each Volume 2s. 6d.— 
LATIN, 6 vols. : Phedras, Ovid, Virgil, Parsing to ditto, Cvesar, 
‘Tacitus.—GREEK, 6 vols.: Lucian, Anacreon, Homer, ing 
n, Herodotus.—ITALIAN : Stories from Italian 
man Writ A oon ome te joe ~= 
riters.—An ex ry of the System to accom- 
pany the Latin and Greek Scries.—-The London Latin Grammar, 
3. London Greek Grammar, 35. 6d. In all 18 ols, 
Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street, 


“A 
“Ww 




















Dedicated, by special command, to the King. 

In fa few days, price 2is. the FOURTH VOLUME of 
ARTIN’S HISTORY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES, With namerous Maps and authorized Official 

Documents (hitherto uupublished), Statistical Charts, &c. 
Containing AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Seychelles, New South Waites, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, South Australia, Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, 
Ganibia, St. Helena, Ascension, &c. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11, Wate: loo-place. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

On the Ist April, to be completed in six Monthly Parts, price 
8s. each, and enbeilished with upwards of 40 Portraits aud 
Fac-similes, Part 1V. of a new and cheaper edition of 

IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S ME- 
MOIRS OF IRELAND AND THE UNION, 
Considering the great importance of the subject, and the nu- 
merous Persons who take a deep interest in the welfare of Ire- 
land, it is presumed that this new and cheaper edition of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s Work, with all the Portraits and Embellish- 
ments of the original expensive Publication, will prove extremely 
acceptable to the Public. 
London: Published for Henry Colburn, R. Bentley; and 
pote all Booksellers.—Ageut for treiand, Mr. Johu Cumming, 
ublin. 





Now ready, — " 
ORD MIDDLETON, with his Pony and 
Ten Favourite Spaniels, painted by ©. Hancock; engraved 
by W.. Giller. Prints, 2/. 2s.; proofs, 31. 3s.; first proofs, 4/, 4s. 


BO, 

Jack Hai; the Fisherman of Eton, who 
was lately unfortunately drowned. Painted by Bristowe ; en- 
graved in line b t Graves. Prints, 12s.; proofs, 1/. 1s.; 
Grst proofs, 1d. 11s. 6d. 

Published by Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; and 
may be had of ali Printseliers in Oxford and Cambridge. 
HARACTERS of TREES. 
By WILLLIAM DE LA MOTTE, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. No. I. price 6s. 
are impressi rom drawings by the Artist on Zine 
Plates; and being accurate imitations of his original studies 
made on the spot, are well adapted for copying, and may be 
found particularly useful to the student desirous of acquiring the 
power of sketchiug from natere, freely and correctly. 
Published by W. B. Tiffin, 434, West Strand. 


This dav is published, in 4 large vole. price 1.40. boards, 
BDALLA the MOOR, and the 
SPANISH KNIGHT. A Romance of Mexico. 

By Dr. BIRD. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
_ _ Where may be had, published this Winter, 
Maid of Padua. By Mrs. Golland, Author 
of ‘ Eleanor ; or, Spectre of St. Michaels,” &c. 4 vols. il. 48. 
Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fishermen. 
3 vols. 15s. 
The Mysterious Bridal. By R. Stone. 3 v. 15s. 
The Pauper Boy. By Rosalia St. Clair. 3 v. 18s. 


Personation. By Selina Davenport. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 
Stranger Chieftain; or, Lara and his Page. 


2 vols. Svo. 11. 1s. 
Ellen, Countess of Castle Howel. By Mrs. 


Bennett. 3rd edit. 4 vols, 11. 
COMPLETION OF MARSHALL’S NAVAL 


BIOGRAPHY. 
OYAL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 
Memoirs of all the Flag Officers, Superannuated Rear 
Admirals, &c. &c, whose names appeared on the Admiralty List 
of Sea Officers at the commencement of the year 1823, or who 
have been since promoted. 

By JOHN MARSHALL, (B.) 

Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 

Vol. 1V. Part 2, 8vo. 15s. bds.—which completes the Work. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, 

The complete Work, in 12 Vols. price 91, 











-paeres BARONETAGE of ENG. 
AND, edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. with a 
new set of the Arms, from drawings by Harvey, and Priuted 
uniformly with the Peerage, by the same editor, will be pub 
lished in a few days. 
Prioted for Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Co, - 
and other Proprictors. ° 





a 
This day is published, price 7s. in boards, 
EMORIALS ofaDEPARTED FRIEND 
lees Bi ree | dent, yet Log oy ee xi, 4, 7 
uted for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. ” ereuyard, and 





On April 1, with Ten copper-plates, price 5s. 6d, 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI. 
TAIN, (No. XVI.) or Figures and Tiptions of the 
vegetable remains fonnd in a Fossil state in this Conutry, 
By DR. LINDLEY and WILLIAM HUTTON, F.G.5., &, 
The TWO VOLUMES of this work, containing 160 7 
plate engravings, may now be » price 2d. 4s. each, in pe 9 
“ This work is an important contribution to the science of 
British, and, indeed, of universal Geolozy....The preiace is a 
rich and valuable essay on Fossil Botany.”—Loudon’s Mag, of 
Natural History. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 





THE LATE MAJOR RENNELL'S CURRENT 


ARTS, 
In bvo. with a series of Charts, price sl. 3s. (dedicated, by spe- 
cial permission, to His Majesty), 
N INVESTIGATION of the CORRENTS 
of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those which prevail 
between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. 
By the late Major JAMES RENNELL, F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb, 
formerly Survever-General of Bengal. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterioo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Geographical System of Herodotus 
examined and explained. New edition, in 2 vols. Svo. With 
Maps and Portrait, 11. 8s. . 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative Geography 
of Western Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. or with Atlas, 21. 14s, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY THE REV, 
N 





J. H. NE nN. 
Tn a few days will be published, price 10s. €d. in boards, 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. Volume the 
Second. For the Festivals of the Charch, 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxtord; and Fellow of Oriel 


London: Printed for J. G F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, aud Watertoo-place, Pail Mall; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford. 7 4 

*,* Lately published, the first volume, price 10s. 6¢, 

7 In 12mo, price 9s. in boards, 7 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY ; containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tom- 
line’s Elements; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences ; a Suwmary 
of Bishop Pearson on the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet ; together with 
other miscellaneous Matters connected with Jewish Rites aod 
Ceremonies, &c, &c. 
By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, 

Of Christ Church, Cambridge ; Rector of Sotby; Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Bamburgh; and Head Master of Horacastic Grammar 


hool. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 





MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE of 

‘\ the Lives and Werks of the most Emiuent Datch, 
Flemish, and French Painters, . a 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that Part V1., containing 
the Lives, and a Description of the Works, of Ruysdaci, Hob- 
bima, Both, Wynants, Pynaker, Hackaert, W. V. Velde, Back- 
huysen, Van Huysum, and Rachel! Ruisch, is now ready for de- 
livery. Price, to Subscribers, 21s, ; Non-subscribers, 26s. 
J, Smith and Son, 137, New Bond-street. 





AMERICAN ARRIVALS. 
The following have just been received by Richard James Kennett, 
No. 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
IFE and TREASON of BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 
By JARED SPARKS. 

Forming Vol. III. of the ‘ Library of American Biography,’ 
with Portrait, Autographs, and Curious Fac-simile pen and ink 
Portrait of Major André, made by Himself the night before his 
Execution, Royal 12mo. _ 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, 
Foreign and Domestic. By Joseph Story. Royal evo. boards. 

Views of Christian Truth, Piety, and Morality, 
selected from the Writings of Dr. Priestley; with a Memoir of 
his Life, by Henry Ware, Jun. 12mo. bds. ea 

Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians. By Andrews Norton. Svo. bds. ; 

Last Thoughts on Important Subjects, (Man’s 
nscomy sin, and capacity to obey). By Noah Worcester, D.D. 
12m0. is. k 

Judicial Chronicle, a List of the Judges of 
Common Law and Chancery in England avd America; with 
Contemporary Reports. Svo.bds. —_ 8 ae 

Friendly Letters to a Universalist on Divine 
Rewards and Punishments. By Bernard Whetman. 12mo. bds. 

Life of John Howard. By Mrs. Farrar. 
18mo. bds, 4 

Holy Land and its Inhabitants. By S. G. 
Bullfioch, 18mo, bds. 

PERIODICALS. 

Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer, 
No. XVII. 

Quarterly Christian Spectator for December, 
Vol. VI., No. IV. 


New England Magazine for January and 
. ‘ Catalogues, gratis. 





Just published, Vols. 4, 5, (in 3 Parts,) price 11. 16s. in boerds, 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES and 
of other Parts of the GOSPELS. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. ©, Oxford ; and Author of the *‘ Harmonia Evan- 
gelica,’ and of* Dissertations on the Priuciples and Arrange- 
ment of a Harmony of the Gospels.’ . 

London: Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard, aud Waterioo-place, Pall Mali; and J. H. Parker, 

xford. 


Also, the 3 first Vols. price 17. 16s. 


YAN’S PATENT.—DR. BIRKBECK’S 

LECTURE on the preservation of Timber by Kyav’s 

Patent for preventing Dry Rot, is published by Joho Weale, 
59, High Holborn. Price One Shilling. 








This day is published, in svo. price 8s. bds., the Second Edition, 
with alterations and additions, of 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of the 
URINARY ORGANS. ; 

By Sir B, C. BRODIF, Bart. V.P.R.S, ; 

Serj.-Surgeon to the King, and Surgeon to St. George’s Hospiial. 
By the same Author, = 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on 
the Diseases of the Joints. 3rd edit. altered and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





? 
MR. GUTHRIE’S NEW SURGICAL WORKS. 


N the ANATOMY and DISEASES of the 
NECK of the BLADDER, and of the URETHRA; with 
their appropriate means of cure; Plates, price 12s. boards: 
being the Substance of the Leciares delivered in the Theatre of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and in the Westarinster Hospital. 
On the Certainty and Safety with which the 
Op ion for the E jon of a Cataract from the Human Eye 
may be performed, and on the Means by which it is to be accom 
plished. Stitched, 2s. 6d. 
Burgess and Hill, Windmill-street; and Sams’s Royal Library, 
St. James’s-street, 
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Just published, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
OL. NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR 
in the PENINSULA. With Plans. 8vo, Price 20s. 
Kew Editions of Volumes 1,2, aud 3, sold separately, price 


- T. and W. Bosna, 29, New Bond-street. 
In a few days, 

Colonization ; particularly on Southern Aus- 
tralia: : Over-Population ; with some Remarks on small Farms. By 
Col. C- J C. J. Napier, ( CB 

VASTER GIFT ;—CHRIS' TIAN KEEP- 
SAKE. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. Embel- 
lished with 13 Plates, engraved on Siee! in the best manner, 


Elegan wand in > price 12s. 
odes Lon don : Fisher, Son, and Co. 


In April will be published, 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
Late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
[lustrated with a Portrait after Phillips, R.A., and a View of the 
Sindy of Coleridge. 2 vols. - 8v0. 


TRAVELS TO BOKUARA AND VOYAGE UP 
By Lieut. BURNES 
A New Edition, 3 vols. — le Map and Plates, 18s. 


ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, ‘AND LITERATURE OF 


By JOSEPH FORSYTH, Esq. 
Fourth Edition, to pe vol. feap. Svo. 75. Sd. 


THE DIARY OF PAN INVALID IN PURSUIT 


Being the Journal of a — Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 


rance. 
By the late HENRY MATHEWS, A.M. 

A New Edit. being the Filth, compressed in 1 vol. small 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
Vv. 

VERACITY OF THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES. 

Argued from u igned Coincidences to be found in them when 

compared in their several parts. 

By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT.—A New Edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

vi. 


LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD CLIVE. 
On the ist of May will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF ROBERT, LORD CLIVE; 
Collected from the a Papers at Woleot, and other Authentic 
Original Soure 
By Major-General Sir JOHN MALC oLM, G.C.B., K.L.S., 
F.R.S,, L.L.D., &c. & 
John Murray, Alvemarie- areet. 


3 ar we Alvemarle-street, March 10, 1835. 
NEW BOOKS published tu1s pay by Mr. MURRAY. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of Mr. MURRAY’S 


first complete and eniform Edition of the various Memoirs 


LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

With the best Notes of the best Editors, illustrated with an ori- 
ginal whole-length Portrait and two Views, price 5s. bound. 
II. 

MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 

A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book,’ Post svo. 9s. 6d. 
III. 

EGYPT AND THEBES, 

From Observations made during a Residence of more than 12 
Years in Egypt and among the Ruins of Theves. 

By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 

With very interesting Illustrations. s8yo. 30s. 

Iv. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 

By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. Author of * Anastasius.’ 
Illustrated by nearly Ove Hundred Engravings by Moxes, Shaw, 

‘eux, and Basley, frum Drawings made by the Author, 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 2/. 


BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE, 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


A VISIT TO ICELAND, IN THE SUMMER 
1834. 


By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
Author of * Exeursions to the North of Europe.’ 
With 33 Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 12s. 
Vil. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTENTH CENTURIES, 
Frem the German of FREDERICA VON RAUMER, 

2 vols, post 8v0. 2is, 


Vill. 

THE ACHARNENSES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes, Be pec and Explanatory. Adapted to the 
Use ools and Universities. 

By THOMAS MITC WEL rie A.M., late Fellow of Sydney Sussex 
Coilege, ~_ 8vo. 10s. 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, ILLUSTRATED 
From the Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, 
Forms of Speech, Clinvate, Works of Art, and Literature of the 
Hindoos, by Observations made coiiag a Residence in the East 
of nearly fourteen Years. 8vo. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH ROBERTS, 


ON THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
CIENCES. 


A New Edition, most conde revised, particularly with the 
view of simplifying the work, and rendering it intelligible to 
woscientific readers, with numerous illustrative Wood-cuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
London: Joba Murray, Alvemarie-street, 





Ina an _ iu 1 vol. small 3 
EMS of the late Hon. “WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER. A —_ Edition, with Corrections 
aud Additions ; A — » is prefixed 
OGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, by the EDITOR, 
Printed for — Cochrane aud Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


In a few days, in post Svo. price 10s.6d.__ 
Dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings, 
OURNAL of the HEART. Volume the 
Second. 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 
James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterioo-place. 
NEW WORKS. 

Just published, by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
re gr ORDINARY oa Bo MAJESTY. 
vols. Svo. ith 
6 ee YEARS in SOUT H AFRICA: 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 

By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 2ist Fusileers, 


2. 
IN ES §8 E 
A NOVEL. Iu 3 vols, 


3. 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST, 
UNITED STATES. 
By eS, F, HOFFMAN, 

a. post Svo. 

Second Edition, wr by the “Author, with a new Preface, 
3 Vols. post vo. 

THE Last’ ‘DA Ys” ‘OP POMPEII. 

By the Author of ‘ a Aram,’ &c. 





BY ORDER OF THE purrien er 
2 vols. 8vo, with 


A VOYAGE oF i DISCOVERY "TO "AFRICA AND 


ARABIA. 
Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracouta, 
From ood to ‘ah 
Under the Command of . W. OWEN, R.N. 
By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, RN. 


SKETCHES OF A “SEA. -PORT ‘Town. 
HENRY F, CHORLEY, Esq. 
* Romance, sentiment, and real ites are all pA a in these 
deligitfui volumes.”—Moruing Pos. 


THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA. 
In 2-vols. 6vo. with Plates, 
WANDERINGS iN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, — COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
832, Ie and 1834. 
By GEORGE "BE NETT, Esq. F.L.S. 

“* This work is well cutcuietes to excite and gratify curiosity. 
We have here a fuller and livelier description of Macao, than we 
have elsewhere met with ; and of Canton itself, the author fur- 
nishes sketches which will “ag reward the reader’s attention.”— 
Quarterly Review, Feb. 1835. 


THE uNFoRTU NATE MAN, 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &e. 3 vols. 

“ Aeowork of a daring but highly-interesting pa instructive 
character—abounding in striking incidents, and with many shrewd 
observations on wen and manners.” —W. eekly Dispatch, 

Also, just ready, 
Ta 3 vols, post svo. 
L O D O RE 
By Mrs. SHELLEY, 
Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ &c. 


F. DE PORQUET’S MODERN AND POPULAR 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. AND LATIN WORKS, FOR 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RECENTLY R 
PRINTED IN FRANCE AND A MERICA( NEVER OUT UF 
PRINT, BEING STEREOTYPE 
YHE FE ENWICKIAN SYSTEM of 

TEACHING LANGUAGES, for the Use of Families, 5s. 6d. 
2. Le Trésor de I’écolier Frangais, 14th edit. 
38. 6de 





Key to ditto, with Annotations, 3s. 6d. 
German Trésor, on the same plan, 4s. 6d. 
Key to ditto, 4s. 
Italian Trésor, on same plan, 3s. 6d. 
Key, with Annotations, 4s. 6d. 
8. Latin Trésor, on same plan, 4s. 
Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. 

10. Parisian Phraseology, 2s. 

11. Introduction to ditto, 1s. 6d. 

12. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase Book, 3s. 6d. 

13. Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 

14. Histoire de Napoléon, 5s. 

15. Petit Secrétaire Parisien, 3s. 6d. 

16. Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. 

17. First French Reading-Book, 2s. 6d. 

18. Le Traducteur Parisien, 4s. 

19. De Porquet’s French and English Dic- 
tionary, for Schools and Travellers; with Value of Francs into 
Pounds Sterling, from £1. to £1,000,000, Sterling into Francs ; 
Measures, &c. 5s. 

20. Parisian Grammar and Exercises, 3s. 6d. 

— Key to ditto, 1s. 

Parisian  Bpelling-Book, and Short Gram- 
mar Lo Phrases, & 

23. Sequel to Trésor, 3s. Gd. 

24. Key to ditto, 3s. Gd. 

25. Selection of French Poetry, for Young 


F. Ct Wer et and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and ma) ad of Simpkin and Marshall ; Longman and Co.; 
and Whitaker and Co., on the usaal trade terms; and of “ai 
Booksellers in Town or ‘Country. 





On the tst of April will be oo" price 4s. Part 2 of the 
OET 1 CA WORKS oo 
AMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the‘ Pn Memory,’* Human Life,’* Italy,’ &c. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
London: E. — Dover-street ; and T. Cadell, Strand. 





n 8vo. price 9s. bo: 
FRAGMEN Ton MACKINTOSH; being 
Strictures on some Passages in the Bicsstation by Sir 
James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


WALKER OF TRURO. 
Handsomely priuted in 8vo. price 12s. cloth boards, 
HE LIFE, MINISTRY, and SELEC- 
TIONS from the aepeine, of the Rev. SAMUEL 
WALKER, B.A. aoneny of Traro, Cornes i. 
By the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
Author of the ‘ Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill. 
London: Baldwin and C radock, Paternoster- “Tow. 
The ah edition, revised, 12mo. illustrated by 3 Maps, 6s. bound, 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, and Part of the APOCRYPHA ; 
3 ga the Events are arranged according to Chronological 
der, 
By a MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Author of * Weekly Prayers upon the Creation.’ 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
12mo., price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, and illustrated by 3 


MANUAL of UNIVERSAL HIS TORY 
and CHRONOLOGY. 
By H. H, WILSON, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford, 
This work differs ‘trom those in ordinary use by the ‘insertion 
of more detailed notices than common of the leading occurrences 
of Asiatic History, and particalarly of the History of India. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





Now ready, and eS -_ of (alt, Bocksellers and at every 
iu the 
—~ PICT URE, and de PROSPEROUS 
AN, In ~< vols. post 8vo. Sis, 60 

- om seldom make good novelists. Here ‘is an exception. 
The aathor of ‘The Exile of Idria’ vas prodaced two capital 
tales, which will fill up their hour as pleasantly as any similar 
preductions of the day.”"—4dlas. 

** The Prosperous Man is extremely well conceived; there 
are passages of very considerable power, and the principal ae 
racter i» sustained throughout in a very masterly manuer.” 
Examiner, 

- ety ‘is power as well as contrivancein both these stories.” 
—Al 

“These two tales have the interest which belongs to a good 
novel.”’—Spectator. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, W atestengines, Polis Mali. 


pAtt: ADIUM LIF E ASSURAN CE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

All persous assure din this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from avy part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured ‘participate ot Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies eflected for the whole term of life, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured, Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in reduction of fature annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, 

The additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. 
on the Premiums pa 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 


ATEAS Asse RANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1808. 











The Directors do hereby give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
Ollice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or freland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 


The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policiesefiected in London or through an Agentin Great Britain, 
which had been in force for the Fourteen Years ending 1830, 





:.| Amount added, 
| payable at the 
Party’s death. 


| 
| Sum Annual 

| assured. Premium, 
' 

| 


Ageat 
g S| commence- 


“gio | £20) 1S | 


| 
| 


5 
30 
35 | 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future pay ments 
of eaorge a where the parties — have desired to have the 
amount of — us Premiums 80 a) 

The next valuation will be made : c hristmas 1837, and Policies 

effected before that date will Ee in proportion to the 
time they may then have been 

The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers Se advantage of an S43 —¥ for the loss of Rent of 


jered 
POLICIES falling due at by. should be renewed within 
fifteen days from that period. 


The Company’s Rates and ! Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
tn da to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 

10, Coleman-street, fate, HENRY DESBOROUGH, 

23rd March, 1835. Secretary. 











Policies dated 25th Dec. 1816. 








EE ATHEN ZUM. 











On the Ist of April will be completed, by the publication of Part XII., in 2 vols. 8vo. price 14s.; or 1 vol. nd 4to. price 12 11s. 6d. agi 


bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, containing 


NINETY-SIX ENGRAVINGS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 











—_—— 






FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS MADE EXPRESSLY 


By R. WESTALL, ESQ. R.A. ann J. MARTIN, ESQ.; 


By tHe REV. 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS 






































HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 






Subjects. Painters. | Subje Painters. Subj poste. Painters. Subjects. Painters, 

The Creation J. Martin se blessing Cohraim and Jael killeth nae. + | Esther’s Feast.......ccseeeesess J. Martia 
The Temptation + Martin | eocce oR. oul, R.A.| Manoah’s Sacrifice ° >| God posting job ‘from the 
The Judgment of A Jacob blewwing his Mar | Delilah and Sempeon R. Westall, R.A-| = Whirlwind .....-.+-++0++0s R. Westall, Ra, 

WO vcvecccsccce Martin | "The Infant Moses.. TR. W cstall, R.A, | Death of Sampson .. J. Martin The Wicked watching the 
The Expulsio Westall, R.A. | Moses flying from his Rod - R. Westali, R.A. | Ruth gleaning..... R. Westall, R.A. BORED. c cccccccccccceses R. Westall, Ra, 
Cain and Abel’ ~ event Westall, R.A. The Plague of Hail.. Martin Samuel and Eli...... R. Westall, R.A. | Death rn the First-born ood pers 
The Deat + of Abel + Martin The Destroying Angel ee Martin The Fall of Dagon os J. Martin ie — of Jerusalem 
The Delu + Martin | The Death of the First-Bo: + Martin David findeth Saul aslee; J. Martin vepies seeeeee estall, RA, 
The Assuaging of the Waters ..R. Westall, R.A. | Passage of the Sea.......-J. Martin Saul and the Witch of Eador ..R. Westall, R.A. | The Un eeling ‘Creditor eecceces “Re Won Ra. 
Noah’s first Sacrifice ..........R. Westall, R.A, | Moses striking = Rock ......R. Westall, R.A. | Nathan yp ee David ......R. Westall, R.A, | Selomon’s = R. Westall 
The Tower of Babel . J. Martin malek overcome......+... +R. Westall, R.A. | Death of Absalom...... J. Martin The —— ingdom of the 
The Rescue of Lot .. - Martin | Moses receiving tthe Tables ....R. Westail, R.A.| David renewing, Ws Oatl R. Westall, R.A.}] Branch ....cecceeesceeseeee R. Westall, R.A, 
Abraham and the Ange R. Westall, R.A. | Moses breaking the Tables ....J. Martian Dedication = ie Temple. J. Martin Ezekiah bebolding the capes R. Westall; RA. 
The Destruction of Sodom «J. Martin | Moses descending with the re- The Wife of Jeroboam The ey rifice...... 
Hager and Ishmael +R. Westall, R.A. | newed Tables.....+.-s++0++ R. Westall, R.A. ijah -R. Westall, R.A. a 
Abraham offering Isaac R. Westall, R.A.| Nadab and Abihu burnt. -J. Martia Elijah and the Widow’s So . Wesiall; R.A. 
‘The Burial of Sarah.. «oJ. Martin The meeeghemer brought 0 Elijah’s Sacrifice .. Soy The Fall 0 of Babyion e oe 

“4 J. Martin +R. Westall, R.A. | Elijah and the Earthquake Death of Ezekiel’s Wife UR. Westall, R.A, 


iR. Westall, R.A. 








— 
-R, Westall, R.A, | Rebellion of a. -R. Westail, R.A. | An Angel slayeth the Assyrians... 
Rana sling ‘hs Birthright + Martin The People plagued h Ber. - Jerusalem a captive ini, 
e PEDES wo ee ceeeceeeeeeeee artin VION ccececceeersecccess 
So - wendy : lose ng R. , R.A. | Balaam and his Ass..........06 R. Westall, R.A. | Joash ae by Son ee ae Westall, R.A. 
Jacob and his Daughters ...... R. Westall, &.A. | Balak’s Sacrifice ... .J. Martia Nehemiah qcoruing over Jeru- 
's Wife accusing Joseph K, Westall, R.A. | Death of Moses........ -J. Martin salem sees J 
The Cap found in Benjamin’s Joshua and the Angels +R. Westail, R.A. | Ezra oe bt ihe” Law pee 
ecrecccccecocccoccccce + Martin The Walls of Jericho falldown..J. Martin Esther kissing the Scept 
Jacob meeting Joseph.......... J. Martin The Sun and Moon stand stiil..J. Martin | Mordecai’s Triumph....+++++00+ J. 


| Miriam's Leprosy - A anegec ie Westail, R.A. 


Elisha on his Death-' 















3: Mart 
— Westall, R.A. 


. a 





+ Marti T 
R. “eae estall, R.A. destroyed 


The Destraction of Tyre ...... J. Martia 
Shadrach, Meshech, es 0 
Belshazzar’s Feast.. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den - 
Jonah cast into the Sea . ° 
The Fall of Nineveh .......... + Marti 

The Vision of the Four ys ator --R. Weatall, RA, 

he Destroyers of Jeru 
"3 Martin 


+ Martin 






J. Martin 


. Martin 





INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD CHURTON, 
(LATE BULL AND CHURTON), 26, HOLLES STREET: 


To 2 vols. 8vo. with portrait, price 11. 4s. 
LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
2. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU: 
Reng eee NE Uncle eet te Adopie Child by Pimeell, his 


3. 
3rd Edition, reduced to 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
By ETIENNE DUMONT. 


f I.vol. 8vo. with 14 ‘Portraits, price 14s. 
JUNOT’S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 
WOMEN. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition, price 11. 4s. 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 
Published by his Family, from his MSS., Papers, &c. 


6. 
In 2 vols, with Portrait and Maps, price 11, 4s. 


JACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY IN INDIA, 
In THIBET, LAHORE, and CASHMERE, 
In the Years 1818—1831. 


In 1 vol. Svo. with a 7 ue eaee Lithographic Views, 
CAPTAIN BOLD" S AZORES. 





Tn 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
THAUMATURGIA;: 
Or, ELUCIDATIONS of the MARVELLOUS. 
By an OXONIAN, 


In 1 vol. pric 
THE FRENCH ene ITS OWN 


TEACHER; 
Or, the Study of French divested of all its difficulties. 
y RENE ALIVA, 


Author of The ° Auti-Spelling Book.’ 
10. 
edition, price 1 
THE ANT [- SPELLING BOOK. 

A New System of Teaching Children to Read without Spelling. 

31. 
NDSEER and MEADOWS'’S illustrated edition of 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
ENGLAND, by HENRY NEELE, with 21 Illustrations, 3 vols. 18s. 
FRANCE, by LEITCH RITCHIE, with 21 Llustrations, 3 vols. 1s. 


ITALY, by CHARLES MACFARLANE, with 21 Illustrations, 
3 vols. 18s. 


SPAIN, by DON T. DE TRUEBA, with 21 Illustrations, 
3 vols. 18s. 


12. 
With 14 Illustrations, from Designs by Meadows, price 9s. 6d, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JACK 
KETCH. 





13. 
1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
PROVIN Cl AL SKETCHES. 
By the Author of the ‘ Usurer’s Daughter.’ 
14. 


n 1 vol. price 10s. 


THE SKETCH BOOK OF THE SOUTH. 


15. 
In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
Ss T. L E O N: 


A Drama, in Three Acts. 
16. 
In 3 vols. price 11. 85. 6d. 
HE CAPTIVE. 
By the Author of ‘The Pilgrim Brothers.’ 
17. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 1. 1s. 
THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1835. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D, 
With 22 Engravings, from Drawings by W. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
18. 


n morocco, price 1. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1835, 


19. 
Uniform with the ‘ Geographical,’ 





THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 1835. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


RTON begs to inform his Subscribers, that the PartNeRsutP lately subsisting between himself and MR. BULL having been DISSOLVED, by mutual 


consent, he Doe to conduct the Business on his own account. 


to their servants to direct to him at the Library, 26, Holles-street. 


First Crass: The Year.... 
Seconp Cuass: The Year , 
Exrra Crass: The Year . 






--£5 5 © The Half Year... 
- 4 4 0 The Half Year... 
10 10 0 The Half Year .. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





3 3 0 The Quarter.. 
212 6 The Quarter.. 
6 6 O The Quarter.. 


E. C. particularly requests that, on returning books from the — Subscribers will give Instructions 


116 0 
11l 6 
313 6 














London: Printed at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond Street, ae for himself and angrayetiey, and published for them 
RANCI3; and sold by all 3 for Beil 


Srrice, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun 








Wakeman, Dublin; for the Continent, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris, 


TLAND, Messrs. 


at the ATHEN UM 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for InsLanD, W. F. 








esnaana 
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